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‘THE struggle which a young man makes to 

acquire knowledge in order to become a 
teacher tco often shuts out a qualification greater 
than knowledge. Prof. Tyndall says: 

“T learned, by practical experience, that two factors 
enter into the formation of a teacher. Knowledge is not 
all. There may be knowledge without power—the 
ability to inform, without the ability to stimulate. Both 
go together in the true teacher. A power of character 
must underlie and enforce the work of the intellect. 
There are men who can so rouse and energize their 
pupils—so call forth their strength and the pleasure of 
its exercise—as to make the hardest work agreeable. 
Without this power it is questionable whether the 
teacher can ever really enjoy his vocation—with it 1 do 
not know a higher, nobler, more blessed calling than 
that of the man who, scorning the “cramming” so 
prevalent in our day, converts the knowledge he im- 
parts into a lever, to lift, exercise, and strengthen the 
growing minds committed to his care.” 

This is the ‘‘ New Education” platform; here is 
where the real teacher has stood in all ages. But 
there are men who think this, and yet who think it 
18 @ small thing to be able to convert knowledge 
into a lever to lift the growing minds. That it is a 
very great thing to dothis is another doctrine of the 
“New Education.” 


It ought to be the theme pressed every day upon 





the normal student, and taught to the would-be 


teacher. Here is where the average normal school 
is weak. Its students go out as from an academy ; 
the ecience of education is poorly acquired. In no 
place is there such room for improvement as in our 
average normal school. A change is demanded, 
and Prof. Tyndall has shown what that change 
should be. 





TRS question should often be asked by the 

teacher, ‘‘ Why doI teach?” There are many 
answers to the inquiry, and the order in which they 
are arranged will show the rank of the teacher, no 
matter whether he holds a third grade or a first 
certificate. 

Teaching is a high caste business; it is practiced 
by those who desire the advancement of the human 
race; it has for its object the improvement of those 
who are taught. While thousands have pursued it 
as shoe-making or shoe-mending is followed, and 
while thousands more will to the end of time pursue 
it with no higher motives, that constitutes no argu- 
ment for considering the work from this point ot 
view. No man has any right to degrade the lofti- 
est work of the world by engaging in it from base 
motives. 

Teaching essentially aims at the elevation of 
mankind, the happiness of mankind, the culture of 
mankind, the instruction of mankind. When Jesus 
said, ‘Go ye forth and teach all nations,” he meant 
that the class of persons who had imbibed his desire 
for uplifting the nations should enter on the work 
and conduct it in the spirit which had animated 
him. The teaching of the world for many centu- 
ries was done by the followere of Jesus in accord- 
ance with his command. At the bottom of the 
modern movement for public education lies this 
command of the Great Teacher. Some want to 
claim that it is done by the state to save the state; 
that is a figment to get appropriations of the money 
of the state. Education will save the state by mak- 
ing the state capable of self-government and all 
that, but the reason for it lies in its humanitarian 
claims. 

Take a remote school district; in it is a poverty- 
stricken family; there are many children. The 
citizens assume the education of those poor children 
simply because they see it will lift them morally, 
intcllectually, and physically. They have not read 
arguments about the matter; they simply say, “ It 
will be better for them.” 

The object of education is to make men better, 
and this in a large sense. Now, of course, we do 
not bave in mind the law school or the medical 
school or any special school; the limitation is to the 
elementary school. 

Who can successfully enter on this work of mak- 
ing men better? What shall be the object they 
present before their minds as they prosecute their 
work? 

To ask this question, ‘‘ Why do I teach?” is to 
suggest sober thoughts. If a man frankly says, ‘‘I 
teach for money primarily,” evil results will surely 
follow. It is an occupation in which that person 
only can engage who seeks the improvement of 
another; that must be the ruling motive. Such a 
man is often called ‘‘a fool,” as Froebel was, and in 
the eye of the world he is ‘‘ a fool,” but he looks at 
teavhing from a different standpoint from what the 
world does. 

There is a prodigious effort now being made to 
raise teaching to the rank of a profession. May it 
succeed! This journal has labored for that end 
ever since it was started; it has presented the sub- 
ject again and again, until it seems that it must be 
almost nauseous to its readers. That within a very 
few years a large number of teachers will be recog- 
nized by law as professional teachers, there now 
seems no doubt. But the professional teacher can- 
not be dllowed to enter oa the work from low 
motives either. Indeed, the expectation is that by 


this elevation of the work of instructing, the com- 
mercial motive will be greatly eliminated. Ib 
other words, the professional attempt is an effort to 
place teaching on a just and right basis. 

There should be a steady effort made to get on 
solid ground. Let the teacher lcok well into his 
motives; let him try to imbibe a lofty spirit; let him 
look at the children before him as beings that he 
can elevate, improve, and put a right spirit into. 
Let him continually arouse inspiration from the 
biograpby of one whose work was belittled, who 
had no elegant buildings in which to carry it on, 
whose pupils were mainly the scum of the earth, 
who found unwilling ears and numerous enemies, 
who. was misunderstood by his most intimate 
friends, who lived by the charity of friends who 
but partially comprehended him, and yet having 
devoted himself wholly to his work, having exclu- 
sively one object in view, and that the very bighest 
“good will to mankind,” the betterment of man- 
kind, the getting of mankind from the contempla- 
tion of low and sordid ideas, to look from the seen 
to the unseen, to forget themselves, and to think of 
others; by thus teaching wrought a work that shall 
live forever in the annals of the world; in fact, 
wrought a work that produced a moral revolution 
that is the wonder of the world. And he must 
remember that all who teach along the same lines 
will produce results sitnilar in character. 








66 T° produce character; that is the end of teach 

ing.” This is easily said, but how difficult 
to realize! A young teacher at an institute, after 
hearing the first sentence in this article pronounced 
by the conductor, asked with surprise, ‘And is 
character to be aimed at in teaching geography, for 
example?” 

Is it not then, a common idea that character is 
the result of reading the Scriptures, or of some 
moral lesson? In other words, is it not a common 
idea that character has relation to lying, thieving, 
slandering, etc.? The questioner evidently looked 
at character from a low stand-point. 

What is character? The word is so often used by 
all classes of people that the teacher forgets it is an 
educational term, and must have a technical mean 
ing. As the educator uses it, it means a fixed pur 
pose, graven into the mind, charactered into the 
warp and woof of the soul to live in accordance 
with the truth of things. 

And to impress character there must be an 
earnest and honest search after truth. And so all 
searching after truth tends to form character. 
There are higher and lower truths; there are differ- 
ent purposes that impel the search, so the character 
takes shape and color accordingly. But all earnest 
and honest search after truth is fruitful in effects; 
and so the teacher must aim to awaken this desire 
to know the truth. And so the answer to the 
question proposed must be that all children at 
school who are earnestly aud honestly seeking after 
truth are laying the foundation of character. And 
so the great question the teacher must ask himself 
is how can I arouse an earnest seeking after truth? 





(‘THE greatest wisdom is needed on the part of 

those who direct the reading of teachers. We 
have now a distinctive educational literature, which 
is growing larger and better each year. At no 
time has its growth been more hea'thy and rapid 
than during the past year. We hazard nothing in 
saying that uo teacher can properly guide the 
mental, physical, and spiritual development of her 
pupils without knowing the thoughts of successful 
teachers. A young lady in North Carolina, New 
York City, or Minnesota, or anywhere else, who 
thinks that, because she knows all about arithmetic, 
she can teach arithmetic, is very much mistaken. 
The best cure for her delusion would be the reading 





of Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 


What has the structure to do with the interest ? Is it 
of importance that the school building showed an ex- 
pression of the refinement and culture of the commu- 
nity? Are our school buildings objects of interest in 
themselves ? 

These and many more questions might be asked. If 
one was told of the neglect, of the indifference, of the 
absolute refusal to make the school-rooms even decent, 
he would fairly shudder ; he would say, ‘‘ It is nottrue.” 
Col. Young when at the head of the school department 
of New York State undertook the task of finding out 
how many of the schools lacked in outhouses, and was 
astounded at the reports. Supt. Draper, the present able 
incumbent of the same office finds it necessary to force 
many districts to build these structures, and yet we are 
in the flood of the nineteenth century. From this we 
may conclude that there is very little interest felt in the 
architecture of the school building. 

If there is an interest in religion there will be a 
suitable church—provided there is some one competent 
to say what is suitable or elegant. 

Some years ago the writer went into a small village in 
the mountains to spend the summer. The school build- 
ing was a most forlorn looking structure ; the outhouse 
stood on an eminence and was without a door. Farther 
- on stood a neat church, painted, with blinds on the win- 

dows and surrounded with a fine grass plot, and all 
bounded by a fence. The minister was found. 

‘* What sort of a school have you?” 

** Excellent, excellent ; best in the world.” 

After a little more conversation, it was proposed that 
we visit the school. 

‘* Well, I would be glad to, but you see I am so busy.” 

‘* Have you ever visited the school?” 

* Well, no, really, I have not; I have been so busy, 
you see.” 

‘*How then can you say they are the best in the 
world?” 

By this time the good man saw that I had come on 
business, and after I had pointed out the neglected state 
of affairs at the school, he ‘‘ come down.” 

‘* Yes, lam wrong ; I ought to have visited the school ; 
I will do so this week.” 

Further talk led to his promise to preach a stirring 
sermon on education. 

The next year a new building was erected. 

Now, there is need of renovated public feeling all over 
the country in regard to the school building. Good 
teaching demands and will have good buildings. When 
Mr. Page sent a class of ardent teachers from the Albany 
Normal School, he urged the claims of the children to 
have comfortable school-houses. The teachers responded 
by inviting him to attend the dedication of a new build- 
ing. 

From this it may be inferred that the good teacher 
will keep the subject of a good building before his com- 
munity. Let the teacher feel that he will have a memo- 
rial of himself in the shape of an elegant school-building. 
Let him talk to the children first, then to the mothers,and 
lastly to the fathers. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner has laid the whole teaching frater- 
nity under obligation by the elegant buildings he has 
devised in his ‘‘ Town and Country School Buildings.” 
He justly says, ‘‘ If the common school is to inspire re- 
spect in the community, its external form must be 
adapted to the purpose.” This is not a plea for an expen- 

diture of large sums of money on “ gingerbread orna- 
ments ;” quite the reverse. It is a plea for a proper 
expenditure of the money that is to be laid out. 

The usual plan when a new building is to be erected, 
is to get a carpenter and order him to erect a structure 
so long, so wide, and so high, and call it a school-build- 
ing. But what will the wives of those same astute 
school officials do when they lay out a few dollars on a 
dress? The latest fashion plates are carefully ex- 
amined, and the most tasteful are selected ; after this 
comes the work of cutting and making. 

A similiar plan must be followed in the construction of 
a new school-building. 

Here is an admirable collection of designs. Some very 
cheap (a plan even of a log house), all elegant and most 
attractive. Let the teacher urge the erection of a new 
building when the old one is unsightly and inappropri- 
ate ; let him show a handsome plan to the children ; let 
it be taken home and shown to the parents, and thus an 
ideal be got before the tax-payers. The carpenter will 
be able to build according to those ideals; he cannot 
create them. To devise an attractive form of architec- 
ture demands a high order of talent—yes, the man must 
be a genius, 


Let then the watchword be “‘ New Buildings for the 
New Education.” 

Let us attract by all means in our power young feet 
towards the school-building, for in that structure the 
destiny of America is to be wrought out and met in the 
Capitol at Washington. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner's book on School Buildings, is published by E* 
L. Kellogg & Co., price $2.50. It contains plans of buildings of all 


kinds, and is one that should be seen by all who contemplate the 
erecticn of a school building. 





ANSWERS AS EDUCATIONAL TESTS. 


It is an American idea that the teacher can ascertain 
from his pupil his knowledge of any special branch by 
asking him catch questions here and there from a text- 
book. It is of course possible to determine how much 
the pupil has learned from the book in this way, but it 
is not possible to determine how comprehensive and 
thorough a knowledge he has of a subject by this means. 
During the past few years a great deal of fault has been 
found with schools on account of the ridiculous ques- 
tions pupils have answered. The country has been 
laughing over the answers to such questions as, ‘‘ Who 
said, and on what occasion, ‘I came, I saw, I con- 
quered’?” The answer to this was, ‘‘ Whenever Cesar 
gained a victory, he always sent off a telegram to Rome 
with these words : ‘ Veni, vidi, vici;’” and ‘‘ What are 
the chief causes that have made London the greatest 
town in the world?” The answer to which was, “It is 
the termination of a great many railroad companies. 
Another thing is that it has a large population for a 
small town like this.” Now, these are very ludicrous, 
must be admitted, but do they show anything concern- 
ing the character of the teaching in schools except its 
utter worthlessness ? 

The time has passed by, and we thank Heaven for it, 
when test examination questions under strict superin- 
tendency are taken to be an evidence of good teaching. 
It seems very strange that a teacher who has been with 
a class for three months every day, watching the mental 
growth of its members, learning each one’s peculiarities, 
and knowing his successes and failures—it seems strange, 
we say, that such a teacher should be obliged to submit 
the class to a long ordeal of written examinations in 
order to determine the grade of each pupil. 

Examinations are intimately connected with mathe- 
matical and book-keeping grading. There is a mania on 
the part of many teachers to fix the educational status 
of each pupil on a certain grade, so that by inspection of 
the book any one can tell exactly the success or failure 
of that pupil in the school. This is unmitigated hum- 
bug ; we have no hesitation at all in announcing this as 
our opinion. It is humbug, unrelieved by a single ray 
of light. Think of Agassiz submitting a pupil who had 
been living with him, studying under his inspection, to 
a rigid written examination! Think of Pestalozzi 
arranging his pupils at Neuhof in a row and requiring 
them to pass a written examination! Think of Froebel 
doing the same work! But some one will say, “‘ Should 
written examinations be abolished?” We have not said 
this, and we do not intend tosay it. We say emphatically, 
without reserve, that we are in favor of written examin- 
ations, They are necessities ; we must have them, and 
the more of them the better, but it is the kind we are 
talking about. It is the motive that we are investigat- 
ing. Why do we want written examinations? The 
very last thing that a written examination should be 
required to furnish is the knowledge or ignorance of 
the pupils. Well, then, what should they do? Just 
this : give positive evidence of intellectual power. Is not 
this enough? Let a pupil choose his own subject in 
geography, arithmetic, and grammar, then let him go to 
work and do the best he can. It will be his, not some- 
body’s else. It may be very poor, very short, very 
imperfect, but it is his, and it is worth a great deal 
because it has a special ownership. Well, well, then 
let him try again, encourage him, make him happy in 
the work, give him the exhilaration of success day after 
day, but by all means remove from his mind all ideas of 
75.8% or 99.9%. Remove from him all feeling that he 
has done better than some one else, and therefore should 
be so happy. Get out of his mind all utilitarianism and 
Hedonism and all such nonsense, and let him have the 
highest motives possible in his work, and never laugh at 
him, and it is certain that he will grow mentally, and 
spiritually, as fast as it is possible for examinations to 
make him grow. ot 


THE North Carolina Teachers’ Reading == he 








ad as books to be read the 

bid of England,” Bulwer’s “ ‘and Goott's 

“Ivanhoe.” Have ali Carolina teachers read “ Joseph 
ne ? 





ENGLISH. 


—— 


One of our own poets has said : 


“Give me of every language ; first my vigorous English.” 

This is American and sound. The English language 
is the best language that ever was spoken and with 
modifications it will be the best language on the face of 
this earth for the next five hundred years. It combines 
within itself the elements of all the old languages, and 
for effective speech cannot be surpassed. The ability to 
read, speak, and write the English language is first class, 
yet itisa sad fact that there are few who know how to 
speak our mother tongue properly. Should we study 
Latin? Yes. Should we study Greek? Yes. And German? 
and French? and Italian? Spanish? and Portugese? 
Yes, and every other language on earth, past and 
present? Yes. Study anything and everything that is 
possible to study, provided always that it will help us in 
speaking, reading, and writing English. This is the 
test. There is no other test. To study Latin for the 
sake of Latin is not right. To study Greek for the sake 
of Greek orany other language for its own sake is not 
right. The burning focal point in all language study is 
English, and the test question in every language class 
room should be, ‘‘ Does the study of this language help 
me to read, speak, and write pure idiomatic English ?” 
If it does, then keep at the study; if it does not then 
stop the study at once, and go at something else that 
will have some profit in it. It is nonsense to pour over 
the pages of a language merely for the purpose of men- 
tal discipline. Mind training can be got out of a thou- 
sand useful studies. It would doubtless be a very ex- 
cellent discipline of the mind to study old Choctaw ; it 
is a very difficult tongue to learn. The same might be 
said of Chinese. But what a crazy thinker that teacher 
would be considered, who should introduce Choctaw 
into his school for the purpose of mental discipline. His 
pupils would be few and far between, and empty 
benches and an empty purse would be his forlorn lot in 
a short time, and it would serve him right. A study of 
English is just now demanded in the United States. We 
have not space here to point out itsmethods, They will 
be found on other pages of this JOURNAL in its various 
issues ; but we have space to record a fact that must 
be patent to any one who is at all conversant with the 
qualifications of teachers and pupils, viz., that just now 
one growing lack in our schools is the ability to use the 
English language in expressive thought with fluency, 
ease, force, and correctness. 


+ 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 








We have just looked over a very neat catalogue of 
books published by F. F. Hansell & Bro., of New Or- 
leans, and are well pleased with its appearance. But the 
following line on the title page is not in good taste. ‘‘A 
series of text-books prepared by southern teachers, par- 
ticularly adapted to southern school work.” There was 
a time when that might have found people to respond, 
but that time has passed away ; its going was marked 
by carnage and death ; the monuments just erected on 
the Gettysburg battle field, are testimonies to the sacri- 
fices needed to remove the sectionalism that once ex- 
isted. 

What text-books are ‘‘ particularly adapted to south- 
ern needs?” The best text-books that are made. If 
Messrs. Hansell can make better ones than are made by 
publishers in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago, we bid them God speed in the work. 
Southern teachers will not buy any other books than the 
best, if they are worthy of being called teachers. In 
fact, we believe an effort to sell text-books that perpet- 
uate sectionalism, will utterly fail, ‘‘ Southern school 
work” is like school-work anywhere ; there is no North, 
no South, no East, no West any more. Let these publish- 
ers put out anew edition of their catalogue, and ex- 
punge these very objectionable words. 


ae 


A PUPIL in a colored school in Flushing stabbed his 
teacher last week because she tried to make him mind. 
Such a pupil is a fit subject for either the refom school 
or the prison. A term of years at the former may save 
him from the latter. But what made this boy bad. 
Not the teacher, certainly. Was it his parents, his 
associates or his ancestors? This is an interesting 
question which we hope the Flushing teachers will 
study. 





Is it desirable to get the co-operation of parents in 
school work except in a general way? The ignorant 
dictation of parents has ruined many teachers. 
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A MEETING of several New England superintendents 
of schools was held in Boston a week ago, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of considering how kindergarten instruction and 
instruction in drawing and manual training may be 
made more harmonious and more effective in public 
schools.” Supt. A. 8. Draper, of the state of New York, 
and Supt. MacAlister of Philadelphia, were present. 
The object of this meeting was the formation of an as- 
sociation to specially consider the inter-relation which 
exists between these three subjects of education, and 
how the instruction in each can best be promoted in 
public schools. We trust Mr. George P. Brown, Editor 
and Publisher of the Illinois School Journal, will put 
this notice in his pipe and smoke it, and then consider 
whether this is an additional ‘sign that the manual 
training fetich is tottering to its fall.” It is not probable 
that Superintendents Seaver, Balliet, Tarbell, Meleney, 
and President Walker are in love with a “ fetich, 
spawned of the mechanical spirit of this age.” These 
gentlemen are not of the ‘‘ emotional sort.” 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has designated Thursday, the 
29th day of this month, as the day to be observed by the 
American people in special thanksgiving to Almighty 
God. 





A SENTENCE on the first page last week, made the 
editors say : ‘‘ Two preparations are needed ; first self- 
righteousness, and then the knowing how to give it to 
others.” This was certainly ridiculous. Our copy read 
self-right-ness. We krow more than to advocate the 
giving of self-righteousness, The mistake was made by 
the proof-reader’s pen after the copy left our hands. 





Our paper last week made us say that Mr. E. S. Hale, 
of South Norwalk, Conn., had been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the American Missionary Association Schools. 
We wrote “‘ Mr. E. 8. Hall,” and so it is. 


+ 
> 





THE advice of Thomas Jefferson to every one in anger 
is that he should stop and silently and slowly count ten 
before he opens his mouth to say a word. The prob- 
ability is that by this process he will cool off and hence 
speak more advisedly with his lips. Men often say in 
anger what they have occasion afterward to regret. 


WE have been trying to think why the teachers of this 
year should be thankful on the 29th of this month, and 
we have come to the following conclusions: We should 
praise God from whom all blessings flow, and raise our 
voices in devout thanksgiving, because,—Manual train- 
ing is making wonderful progress. There never was an 
era in the history of the world when so many educa- 
tional books were read, as the present year. We are 
nearing the time when teaching will be recognized as a 
profession, on the same grade with law, medicine and 
theology. 

Teachers’ institutes have never been better attended or 
better conducted than during the past year. 

The idea of what education is was never better under- 
stood. 

School Boards were never more willing than now, to 
leave the details of school work to teachers, and trust 
them for results. 

The tyranny of percentage markings, and cast-iron 
gradings is being relaxed. 

School books were never better adapted for their pur- 
pose and never more artistically gotten up than now. 

Supervision is more sensible and teachers’ examina- 
tions more reasonable than ever before. 

Education by doing is admitted to be a fundamental 
principle. 

“ Parsing” is dead and diagramming is dying. 

Manual trainigg has come to stay and will soon be a 
part of mental training work in all good schools. 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 








Now and then there come complaints from subscribers 
and where they are well founded we admit it at once. 
But is this a just cause? ‘‘I subscribed for the JOURNAL 
and then changed my location. I do not remember 
whether Isent you word or not. Now you send me a 
bill and a pretty sharp dun. I do not like duns. If you 
had not sent me a dun I would have subscribed again.’ 

Now we may make mistakes, if so we cheerfully cor- 
rect them. But we upon principle go after every one 
that owes us; it may be disagreeable to have a dun, but 
the only way todoissettle up, Blow us up if we are wrong, 


too busy to go after small amounts ; now we must. In 
as large a circulation as we have there will be 10,000 
little debts scattered over the United States and Canada. 
If these average fifty cents each there are $5,000 due us, 
it is the possession or non-possession of these small 
amounts that make us happy or miserable. Good friends, 
when you get a dun, send us the money and make us 
happy. 





-- 


In “ A Letter to a Young Gentleman who Proposes to 
Embrace the Career of Art,” which Robert Louis Steven- 
son contributes to Scribner’s for September, he says: 
“If you adopt an art to be your trade, weed your mind 
at the outset of all desire for money. What you may 
decently expect if you have some talent and much 
industry is such an income as a clerk will earn with a 
tenth or perhaps a twentieth of your nervous output. 
Nor have you the right to look for more; in the wages 
of the life, not in the wages of the trade, lies your 
reward ; the work is here the wages.” 

What Mr. Stevenson here says concerning art, might 
also be said concerning teaching, for the teacher who 
expects his reward in money will usually be disap- 
pointed, but if he looks for it in the ‘“‘ wages of life,” he 
will not be disappointed. 


-o- 


I. V. WiILLiaMson, of Philadelphia, has determined to 
begin operations at once looking to the construction in 
that city of an institution for the education of boys in 
all departments of mechanical labor, and similar in 
many respects to Girard College. A board of seven 
managers have already been selected. Although Mr. 
Williamson is quite feeble, he hopes to see the buildings 
finished during his lifetime. The cost is estimated at 
over $5,000,000. 





"* 
+. 


Dr. Homes is credited with asserting that a child’s 
training should begin one hundred years before it is 
born. 





+ 





WE may be the creatures of yesterday, but we are the 
creators of to-morrow. —T. F. S—Ewarp. 





A NEW edition of Browning’s Educational Theories, 
with a complete analysis, a new index and an appendix 
on the ‘‘ American Common School,” will be issued at 
once by E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York and Chicago. 
Also Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s ‘‘The Argument 
for Manual Training,” and a new edition of Perez’s 
‘First Three Years of Childhood.” G. Stanley Hall 
says of this last book, ‘‘I esteem the work a very valu- 
able one for primary and kindergarten teachers and all 
interested in the psychology of childhood.” 





Tue London Journal of Education, in noticing an 
illustrated historical reader, says : 

“This ‘Reader,’ which is, as usual, rendered unreadable by 
being clipped into short numbered paragraphs and decorated with 
words for spelling, consists of sketches from British history and 


of ‘‘ Dates made easy,” and says : 


neither rhyme or rhythm, such as :— 
George Two comes to the Throne, 1727. 
Albert the Wise summoned above, 1861. 
War by the tri-colored libertines declared, French Republic. 
Victoria the well-beloved’s warm-welcomed Jubilee, 1887. 


A NOTE OF EXCUSE. 





ter an absence of two weeks. 


“ Louisa was absent monday, please excuse her. 

“ Louisa was absent toosday, she had a sore throte. 
“ Louisa was absent wensday, she had a sore throte. 
“ Louisa was absent thursday, she had a sore throte. 
“ Louisa was absent friday, she had a sore throte. 

“ Read this over again for the next week.” 





but cheerfully pay up if we are right, Once we were 


poems on historical subjects, covering the period from the Roman | cadet attached to some school. 
invasion to the present day. There is one illustration in the vol-| teachers as occasion requires, and receives seventy-five 
ume, and the printing is clear. Here and there the writing seems 
to possess some liveliness ; but any real criticism would be out of r 
place, for the book is only one of the many hundreds manufac- | 8€Dt teachers, and secseves $1.50 ® day. Her appoint- 
tured for the purpose of cramming children on the lines of Code| ment as a teacher comes in time if she proves “‘ apt to 
regulations. 


In another notice in the same issue it gives a review | until the sixth year, when she receives $750. 


The following note was recently given to a teacher 
who had enforced the rule that all excuses must state in | DUTY 


Whose fault was it that this kind of a note was| Nov. 12. 
| written? Superin 


-s ——— 


GOOD WORK FOR COLORED PUPILS. 
There are six common schools for white and one for 
colored children in Fort Worth, Texas. The colored 
school recently enrolled 320 pupils in one week, one-fifth 
of the school population. The principal, a native Texan, 
and the teachers, all of whom are colored, receive the 
same salaries as those in the other schools. Both teach- 
ers and pupils are collecting books for a school library. 
The teachers in this school are engaged also in collecting 
text-books for many of the children, their parents not 
being able to furnish clothing and necessary books. 
Such earnestness deserves adundant help and success 
and will be sure to have it. 





NORTHERN TEACHERS IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 





We have recived a letter from a prominent citizen of 
Troy, Ala., thanking us for recommending President 
E. R. Eldridge, of Iowa, to the Presidency of the State 
Normal School at Troy. He says : 

It has proved an extremely felicitous venture. He 
has won the hearts of the people. At the close of the 
first month, in this city of 3,000 people, not an adverse 
criticism was heard. 

He has 500 pupils, with 10 subordinate teachers, 
besides a specialist each in music and art. 

Prof. C, 8. Richardson a graduate of Colby University, 
Maine, and since for four years Principal of the Dakota 
Normal School, fills the chair of sciences. He is alsoa 
general favorite. Many were dubious as to the success 
of the experiment in placing ‘‘ Yankee Professors” at 
the head of our educational institutions, but the warm 
welcome and cordial support given them has set all 
doubts at rest in this community. Both are superior 
men, whose hearts as well as heads are cultured, else the 
result might have been different. 

May God speed the day when a general interchange 
of such men, in various departments of the work may be 
more frequently made between the South and the 
North. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO. 
There are now in Chicago about one hundred school 
buildings which are filled by about 90,000 of the city’s 
children under the care of 1,600 teachers. Of these 
teachers about 1,530 are women. As principals of the 
schools more women are found than men. This large 
excess of women teachers is probably due to two rea- 
sons, operating singly or together : the general willing- 
ness of women to labor conscientiously, efficiently, and 
during more bours of each day for less salary than a 
man would receive for the same work (although it is 
not easy to see the justice of this), and because other oc- 
cupations with an equally promising future, are neither 
available nor eligible. Fully fledged teachers are made 
in this way: a last year’s graduate of a high school, if 
she wishes to engage in teaching, becomes at once a 
She assists the regular 


cents a day asa cadet. Then she is substituted for ab- 


teach,” and she receives $400 a year, which is increased 


If she 
succeeds in becoming the principal of a school 
she receives a yearly salary ranging from $1,100 to 


“ As long as examiners expects strings of dates they must be | $2,175. For women wishing to become oh ge 
learned by some artificial method, but surely some relative plan|}and independent, this business of teaching our 
of the leading dates is sufficient for all reasonable people (exam-| Chicago public schools, offers a wary inviting field for 
iners excepted). A national schoolmaster boasted the other day | honorable and remunerative labor. It 

that he knew 2,000 dates at his examination. Is this education?| say that all opportunities are promptly improved. 

The plan of the present little book is based upon certain letters in 
each line representing certain figures. Our only objection to it is 
that we would sooner learn the dates than the lines, which have 


is unnecessary to 





NEW JERSEY INSTITUES. 





New Jersey has never had more prosperous and 
rofitable teachers’ institutes than during the past month. 
Tn that time no less than ten meetings have been held, 
all of which were largely attended and ably conducted. 
It argues well for the educational condition of the State 
that so many enthusiastic meetings have taken place 
thus early in the year. In many cases several counties 
held union mee ’ 
Gloucester and em county teachers met at Wood- 

, Oct. 15, Cape May and Cumberland county 
teachers at Vineland, on the same date; later the 


full the cause of absence. It was brought by a child af-| teachers of Atlanta and Camden counties convened at 


Atlantic City, Oct. 22, those of Morris, Sussex, and 
Warren counties at Newton, Nov. 1, and those of Mon- 
mouth and Ocean counties at Asbury Park, Nov. 8. Essex 
county teachers met at Newark, Oct. 15, and Middlesex 
county teachers at New Brunswick on the same day. 
Union county educators met at Elizabeth, Nov. 8, those 
of Burlington county at Mt. Holly, of Mercer county at 
Trenton, and of Hudson county at Jersey City. on 
The Union meetings are the of State 
tendent Fuller’s plan of holding institutes which 
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shall cover every county in the State. They have proved 
very successful, and have placed New Jersey inthe front 
rank in respect to thorough and effective educational 
work, 





SHE HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 





A remarkable instance of memory has just come to 
my notice, writes a correspondent of the Critic (New 
York). Its possessor is a lady member of Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s church in New York. Without having taken a 
single note, she will when she goes home write out 
every word of her pastor’s sermon, and he tells me she 
never makes a mistake of a ‘‘the” or an ‘and ”—that 
every sentence not only embodies his idea, but gives it 
in his exact language. For twenty-five years, this lady 
has been performing these feats of memory, and during 
that time she has written out some 2,000 sermons. The 
manuscripts of some of them she has had bound and 
presented to Dr, Crosby. They make forty large 
volumes. But this is not all of her devoted labors; she 
has written out, also from memory, all of his lectures, 
and she has classified his opinions on all the subjects 
upon which he has spoken duing these years, and has 
made an elaborate series of indexes to them. Nota 
word is omitted. Even when the preacher drops into 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, she follows htm, for she is 
proficient in each of these languages. 


USE GOOD ENGLISH. 








Bishop Huntington says: ‘‘ We all repeat and perpet- 
uate conventional blunders and hereditary solecisms 
without once applying the study of four or five years in 
syntax and conjugation to our current speech. Where 
is the reform to begin? I say, emphatically, set about 


grammeti correctness, first of all. Watch yourself. 
Criii yours.’*, Be intolerant with yourself. Get 
some house-mate to expose you. Say over the thing cor- 
rectly tul thc mistake is made impossible. It would be 


no mere discredit able to your training to finish a picture 
out of drawing. or to misspell the name of one of our 
territories, or to mistranslate a line of Virgil, or to flat 
in music, than to confound the parts of speech in a 
morning call. 

“Tf I were to exhort those who are here in regard to 
slang matter, it should be only of forbearance, in that 
they are obliged to hear it from their ill-bred acquaint- 
ances. ‘Awful handsome’ and ‘horrid nice’ and ‘ jolly 
sunset,’ and all that pitiful dialect, coming of weak 
heads and early neglect, we shall have to bear with till 
select and high-toned schools have chastened the man- 
ners and elevated the spirit of the better-conditioned 
classes ; and, through them, the improved standard will 
work its way outward and downward into the public 
schools and the homes of the people. Unexpected 
hyperbole is often witty ; but nonsense is not, nor are 
stale repetitions of nonsense.” 





WHAT ARE YOU READING ? 





By Supt. WILL 8S. MonrROoE. 


Teachers, what are you reading? Something in the 
line of your special work? Do you read regularly an 
educational journal? Are you conversant with the cur- 
rent educational topics? Are you familiar with the 
manual training movement? Have you noted the 
revivai in the study of the workings of the human 
mind? Ina word, are you reading, and thinking, and 
working out the solution of the great problem of teach- 
ing? If you cannot answer these questions affirmatively, 
you may rest assured that you are losing ground every 
day of your existence. Unless you are willing to 
grow with your profession, your board of education or 
school trustees will not be likely to retain you very 
much longer. Education will become a science and 
teaching a profession as soon as we ourselves meet the 
requirements of our calling. 





EAD TO THE BOYS. 





The following words of Dr. J. G.. Holland,. will’ give 
many boys new and better ideas concerning the poverty 
they so deplore. The statements can be’ proved by facts 
from the lives of almost all great men, After reading 
the extract to pupils, set them to hunting up. these 
a The self-activity will have a more lasting im- 

on than any words of others. ’ 
‘boy, if you are poor, thank God and take cour- 
age’;’ for He intends to give you a chance to make some: 
thing of yourself. If you had plenty! of money, tet 





chances to one it would spoil you for all useful purposes. 
Do you lack education? Have you been cut short in the 
text-books? Remember that education, like some other 
things, does not consist in the multitude of things a 
man possesses. Whatcan you do? That isthe question 
that settles the business for you.” 
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OUR SUPPLEMENTS. 

The JOURNAL’s monthly supplements are receiving a 
hearty welcome from every part of the country. COL. 
PARKER writes us that : 

“Your plan of publishing supplements to the JOURNAL is an 
excellent one. The JoURNAL is doing a great work for the chil- 
dren of this nation. It is my good fortune to meet every day 
many teachers from all parts of the land. I am sure that the 
study of the science of teaching is increasing wonderfully every- 
where. I may possibly except large cities. The old “ hedge row,” 
* dame school” pedantic conservatism is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. We are marching straight to the goal, of American 
schools for American children: schools that will make boys and 
girls free. The JouRNAL is doing very much to slough o'f the 
aged barnacles of oppression. Iam sure the supplements will be 
a great success." 

Supt. SHELDON J. PARDEE says in a recent letter : 

“The monthly supplements accompanying the SCHOOL JOoUR- 
NAL of September 29,and October 27,bave been read with pleasure. 
I congratulate you upon this new departure which I believe will 
be appreciated by all the readers of your valuable paper.” 

Hon. ZaLMOoN RICHARDS, Washington, D. C., the first 
president of the National Educational Association, and 
for many years a well-known author, says : 

**T have read Mr. Hughes’ article on ‘How to Keep Order.’ It 
is valuable since it contains many excellent suggestions, which 
may be made very useful to young and inexperienced teachers. 
In fact, many old teachers can be greatly profited by a careful 
study of its thoughts. The series of articles which you propose to 
publish, must serve to increase the usefulness of your SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. I shall surely read them. Inability to establish and 
preserve good order, in the conduct of schools, is one of the great 
causes why so much time is wasted in the lower grades. But the 
two chief causes of waste in our’elementary schools, are to be 
found, I think, in the defective methods, generally used, in giving 
the first lessons in language and in numbers. I most boldly affirm 
that more than one-half of the first six years of usual school-life, 
is worse than wasted. If you can publish a series of articles 
which will help to remedy these defects, you will perform an 
invaluable and much demanded service for our children.” 

There is wisdom here which our readers will not fail 
to notice. Waste in school work is a crime. It is bad 
enough to throw away good food, when so many are 
either starving or insufficiently fed, but how great is the 
crime when the time and energies of young persons are 
squandered in useless exercises. But this crime assumes 
great magnitude when children are spoiled by their 
teachers. Among the old Romans were monsters who 
used to pick up infants and maim them for the purpose 
of exciting the pity of kind-hearted people. It was a 
monstrous crime. But which is a greater crime, the 
mutilation of tLe body or the warping of the soul? We 
hope Mr. Richards may give us some practical hints on 
this most important subject. 

The last letter we have room for this week, in this 
connection is from ROBERT ALLYN, D.D., LL.D., president 
of the Southern [Illinois Normal University. What he 
says greatly encourages us in the work in which we are 
engaged. We should rejoice to get just such a letter from 
every normal school principal in the United States. 
Why should we not? 

“The ScHooL JOURNAL containing the first of a series of 
monthly supplements isin hand. I have read Dr. Hughes’ article 
How to Keep Order and commended it to our normalites. Itis 
good. I think the idea excellent. Our students read in our read- 
ing room, your JOURNAL more than any other school publication.” 


we 
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HOW A GIRL GETS AN APPOINTMENT AS 
TEACHER IN LONDON. 








In a recent letter from London, Miss Eliza Putnam 
Heaton describes the process of getting an appointment 
under the London school board. Suppose that the par- 
ents of a bright girl decide, when she is 12 years old, 
that they would like to make a teacher of her. Appli- 
cation is made for nomination as monitor, in which ca- 
pacity she performs some minor duties while going on 
with her studics. In a year or thereabout, having 
reached the age of 18, she is ready for the second step 
on’ her pedagogic course, which is taken when papers 
have been filled out requesting her appointment as 
‘‘candidate.” Here some important preliminaries come 
in. The hedd teathérs ‘dnd the managers of the school 
visit the ‘home, inspect. her surroundings, ask her 
parents for some aes of. her health, and investigate 
very closely the influences to which she has béen sub- 
jected, and which, as teacher, she would be likely in the 
future tq exert. This ordeal passed, the candidate as- 
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sists the regular teachers in minding the baby room, 
and is assigned some class-work to test her aptitude for 
instruction. Many girls drop out of the ranks at this 
point. Those who go further are indentured at 14 as 
regular apprentices to the school board. The appren- 
ticeship lasts four years. During the first year the girl 
is known as a probationer, and attends a special school 
for pupil teachers half the day—teaching small classes 
in the school in which she is apprenticed, under the eye 
of the head teacher, during the other half. She begins 
to earn money, her salary starting at three shillings, or 
seventy-five cents per week. At the beginning of her 
second year she is known as a junior pupil teacher, but 
gets no increase of pay. During the last two years of 
her service, she ranks as senior pupil teacher, and earns 
eight and ten shillings weekly. She is bound to attend 
the pupil teachers’ school only two mornings in the 
week, and is put in responsible charge of forty scholars 
in the school, in which she is apprenticed. This isa 
long road to travel, but it cannot be shortened except 
by passing an examination equivalent to the Oxford or 
Cambridge junior local examination, which, when taken 
between the ages of 15 and 17, makes the pupil teachers’ 
apprenticeship three years instead of four. 

At the expiration of her term of service, the ex-pupil 
teacher is 18 or 19 years old. She is supposed to have 
learned school management, theoretical and practical, 
and to have had experience of all school-room exigen- 
cies. Is she now ready to teach? Yes, if she is satis- 
fied to take a place salaried at £30, or $150, yearly, with 
only a remote prospect of rising greatly above that 
giddy height of opulence. The best terms with regard 
to immediate employment which she can make for her- 
self are these: If she has shown herself a good teacher, 
the school board will re-engage her for one year, on con- 
dition that she attends evening classes for six months, 
to prepare for the government scholarship examination, 
which she is required to pass with credit. Failing this, 
she loses her place, and has had her apprenticeship for 
her pains. This Rubicon crossed. there are two more 
examinations, the first and second years’ government 
certificate examination, at which the candidate must 
sit inside of four years, before she is granted the parch- 
ment which is the London teacher’s diploma, and which 
alone can make anything more than the barest liveli- 
hood possible. Once a certificated teacher, a position 
which she may reach with diligence at 22, her wages 
will run from £50 to £85 yearly, with increase of £3 per 
year, for excellence in teaching. Her maximum wage, 
hardly to be reached under ten years, and not often 
reached at all, is £100 per annum. 


+ 
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A FRENCHMAN’S OPINION OF FRENCH 
SCHOOLS. 


M. Pierre de Coubertin has been studying English pub- 
lic schools, and holds them up as a model for the French 
to imitate. What is most amazing toa Frenchman in 
the English schools is the liberty enjoyed by the boys, 
and very seldom abused. Out of school they are free to 
do pretty well what they like; and the odious ‘usher ” 
(pion) is a being unknown in England. M. Coubertin 
gives an unpleasant picture of the out-of-school life that 
is led by French boys. Marched under escort fora dull 
promenade as their only relaxation, the boys have noth- 
ing to distract their minds from the tasks of their work- 
ing hours or from their own vicious imaginations. It is 
true that they are overworked, but to diminish their les- 
sons would be to increase the worse burden of their leis- 
ure time. No wonder that they allow their minds to 
dwell upon thoughts of precocious wickedness, and that 
their faces show signs of ennui and anémie and menta- 
overpressure. Their nearest approach to the games of 
an English schoolboy is the military exercise in which 
they all have to become more or less proficient. M, Cou- 
bertin believes that France ought to increase the number 
of her citizens, not her soldiers; and the fencing and 
gymnastics do not supply the place of cricket and foot- 
‘ball. They call out the spirit of emulation rather than 
camaraderie. In the French schools there does not seem 
to be anything like the self-government which was de- 
veloped by Arnold and made the central point of his 
school system. The French observer is much pleased 
with the story of two young practical jokers who had 
amused themselves, on a public occasion, by sewing to- 
gether the dresses of four lady spectators. They were 
caught by wn grand, who took their names and their 
tutor’s. ‘‘ Won't the little boys have a spite against 
him?” asked our inquirer. ‘*Ob, no,” he was told ; “ they 





know that they desérve it.” “ But what punishment 


will they get?’”’ “Oh, it is a serious offence. They have 
behaved" unlike gentlemen in the presence of outsiders ; 
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they will be sent to the Doctor.” ‘‘ What does that 
mean?” ‘‘ They will be birched.” M. Coubertin is not 
shocked at the idea of corporal punishment ; he does not 
see that it ought to be considered degrading. He laughs 
at the supposed outrage on human dignity, and declares 
that every English boy who has not yet had a flogging 
cherishes a secret desire to get one. It is certain the 
birch is often begged or bought from a school official, 
mounted with blue ribbon, and preserved as a trophy in 
the culprit’s study. Toillustrate the good humor which 
is supposed to accompany the process, the story is told of 
a head master who first flogged a boy soundly and then 
made kind inquiries after his parents’ health. 
—The Schoolmaster. 





CONCERNING MANUAL TRAINING AND MEN 
TAL TRAINING. 


By Supt. THOMAS M. Ba.uiet, Springfield, Mass. 


in reply to your inquiry as to the relative value of 
manual training, and the traditional studies of our school 
curriculum as means of education, I would say that each 
of the two lines of work, I take it, has its own peculiar 
value, and that neither can perform the function of the 
other in the work of education. It is, however, a false 
and superficial view to take of manual training, to 
regard it simply as a means of physical training, 
“Manual” training is perhaps not descriptive of its 
chief function. It should rather be characterized as 
intellectual training through thehand. Itisto be classed 
with the means of intellectual culture and of moral 
training, as well as with the means of physical training. 
Indeed, this last function should, in the mind of the 
teacher, sustain the relation to the other two of result to 
motive. If the purpose of manual training be made in- 
tellectual and moral culture, its value as a means of 
physical training, and its ‘‘ practical” value as a means 
of teaching the elements of trades will come in as re- 
sults. 

Manual training, in its broadest sense, is the means of 
getting ‘‘ thought” and expressing ‘“‘ thought” through 
the muscular sense. It is, ina more restricted sense, the 
language of the muscular sense, commonly called 
‘‘touch,” as paintingand drawing are the language of 
the visual sense. There is as much and as profound 
thought expressed in a steam engine as in a learned 
volume in our library. 

Moreover, expression through the muscular sense by 
making things themselves is not possible unless there is 
behind the expression the concept of what is to be ex- 
pressed. In expression by means of the arbitrary sym- 
bols of speech, it is possible to repeat the symbol without 
having the concept or idea for which it stands. In this 


respect manual training is the superior means of the]. 


two. It is not likely that the terms, ‘‘ rote work,” 
“‘ meaningless repetition,” ‘‘ expression without thought ” 
etc., etc., so commonly and so truly applied to our 
teaching of the “three R’s,” will ever be applied to 
manual training. 

Manual training, on the other hand, cannot bring the 
mind in contact, through the imagination, with the 
social and ethical life of the past. This, history alone can 
do. Again, it can not give us concepts, except through 
relief modeling, of the geography of the world and its 
present political life. It can give many of the concepts 
underlying natural sciences, but it can not be made the 
means of teaching these sciences. And so with the rest 
of thecurriculum. Manual training will supplement the 
three R’s asa means of intellectual training; it will supple- 
ment them as a means of physical training. It will also 
show the close connection between, or rather the unity 
of, physical and mental work ; will dispel false notions 
of caste, dignify labor, and increase the self-respect of 
the laborer. 

The effect of teaching the ‘‘ three R’s” alone, as we 
have been doing, is to create a guif between manual and 
intellectual work, to create fictitious social distinctions 


“and castes, and in this way to educate young people 


‘above ” (?) manual work. 

Manual training must not supplant, but supplement 
tne ‘‘ three R’s.” It must form an integral part of the 
common school curriculum. Thus far it has been sim- 
ply.‘ tacked on” toit, The problem of reconstructing 
the entire curriculum so as to make it an intégral part 
of it, to make per? ‘* one flesh,” is yet tobesolved. It 
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THAT MEMORY 5 SYSTEM. 


CHARLES M. FORBEs. 

Permit me to thank you for your remarks on 
‘*Memory Doctors.” Iam surprised that similar views 
have not already appeared in all educational publica- 
tions. I first saw the ‘“‘ marvelous” prospectus nearly a 
year ago. It seemed to me that I could plainly read 
‘* humbug” ‘‘ between the lines” on every page. Yet 
the testimonials of Professor Proctor and Mr. Benjamin 
puzzled me. How could these men speak of the system 
as they did, if it was not justas represented? However, 
I put the subject aside. I was then far from New York. 
A few weeks ago I came to the city, and one of the new 
‘‘marvelous” circulars having fallen into my hands 
about the same time, I began to consider the subject 
again. There were now the legal victory and the names 
of Dr. Hammond, Editor Buckley, and Professor Thomp- 
son to puzzle me still more. I decided to see for myself, 
andIdid. Now, I have no great trouble in learning by 
heart; the difficulty is that I soon forget. In this 
respect I hoped to profit. I also looked forward to the 
special application of the system in learning words from 
foreign languages. I took the five lessons, studied the 
lesson-papers and know all the professor tells, or, rather, 
furnishes. I never saw him but once, though I expected 
to be taught by him. 

The feeling of disappointment thus begun, extended 
with increasing strength with every step in the course. 
I feel that I must be one of those unfortunate persons 
‘*that cannot succeed in any study whatever,” for 
according to him it is only these that fail to get the full 
benefit of his system. True, I can recite the list of Pres- 
idents, the Knight’s tour, the Saxon and English Kings, 
and also the 707 decimals. But this last is of little prac- 
tical value, it seems to me, as also the ‘‘ Knight’s tour ;” 
and the historical lists I had learned as a boy at school. 
But it is nonsense to think I have so learned them as 
never to forget them. In the special application of learn- 
ing foreign languages, the scheme is a failure with me. 
I much prefer the abused method of learning by rote. I 
was disappointed, too, in the originality of the system. 
From the first lesson to the last there is used at least one 
** device ” which is admitted to be ‘‘ borrowed.” Even 
in regard to that part of the system that is claimed as 
original, and in regard to which we must ‘“‘ give no idea 
to any one,” the claim appears to me so siender, that I 
wonder at his legal victory, although I do not pretend 
to understand the exact grounds upon which his action 
was founded. Still more do I wonder ai the testimony 
of his ‘‘ expert” witnesses. But putting aside all that 
these have said, there remains the endorsement of men 
above suspicion ; as for instance, that of the late Profes- 
sor Proctor. Such men have declared the system origi- 
nal and valuable. I would like to see the system—that 
is the part of it really original—explained to a conven- 
tion of State Superintendents’ of Public Instruction with 
a view to its adoption in schools (as one enthusiast has 
suggested). How quickly it would come down from its 
present position. Again, I thank you for having been 
the first, so far as I know, to protest against the claims 
of its inventor. 





ABNORMAL CHILDREN. 


During the recent meeting of the British Medical As- 
sociation, according to the London Schoolmaster, a dis- 
cussion took place on the ‘‘ Method of Examining Chil- 
dren in School.” Dr. Ireland said that the question was 
one which had already excited much interest, and was 
sure to excite still more. They had already three kinds 
of abnormal children who required special instruction— 
the blind, the deaf, and the imbecile. All these, it was 
known, required a different style of instruction from 
ordinary children; but the compulsory clause of the 
Education Act had turned up another class—viz., back- 
ward children. The Education Act had made the pass- 
ing a matter of consideration for the teachers ; and the 
system compelled them to push on the children, and get 
as many passes as possible. These, backward children 
were a great trouble, and because these could not be 
pushed forward to pass, that diminished the amount of 
money handed to the school board: These children 
might be put into three classes. The first of these were 
nervous children, who weremore common in latge towns 
than in Scotland—for really, after all, Glasgéw was the 
very large city in Scotland where the size of the town 
had a depressing effect on the population: He had, 
however, seen these nervous children in other places. 
Very recently he knew of ‘a Case where d* child cried for 
half an hour after coming from ‘school; and dléo of 








mere nervousness, thé result being that great harm was 
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done to its future life. Sometimes these cases were ulti- 
mately found in asylums. 

Another class (said the same speaker), included the dull 
or stupid children. These needed instruction very much, 
and generally were in regular attendance at school, be- 
cause they were soft and docile, but could not learn. 
These children were humiliated both by the teachers and 
by their companions, who knew they would not resent 
ill-usage. Then there was a third class of these child- 
ren—the truants. A great many of these had no ab- 
stract ideas of intellectual culture, and in Prestonpans 
the children of the fishermen were anxious to get out 
to sea. If these could be got to enter the army or the 
navy they would be good, useful people. His impres- 
sion was that there were a great many children who 
could not be got to learn reading or writing, and that 
without it they would not be the worse in the future. 
Indeed, if they had only 80 or 90 per cent. of the child- 
ren learned to read and write, that would be enough for 
all practical purposes. 

Dr. Yellowlees, Glasgow, in the course of the same 
discussion, declared that there was nothing more mon- 
strous or unphysiological than the present system of ed- . 
ucation. To take hold of children at that early age, and 
compel them to attend school, cram them with informa- 
tion, and treat them as if they were so many sacks of 
the same size, all to be crammed chokeful to a certain 
limit, altogether irrespective of the elasticity of the 
sacks, was really an outrage on all that they knew about 
brain training. He was more sorry for the multitude 
of ordinary children, who were injured and who were 
crammed in this miserable manner, than he was for the 
comparatively small percentage of the manifestly defec- 
tive children, whom any humane teacher would quickly 
find out. 





THREE CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. 


The educational outlook in California is brilliant. 
Teachers of the state are thoroughly alive and earnest in 
the cause of the newest and best education. Primary 
education there, is in good condition. Let us look at 
secondary and higher schools. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 

Berkeley is beautifully situated on the east side of San 
Francisco bay, just north of Oakland, and by rail and 
ferry connected with the metropolis, distant some twelve 
miles. The grounds are ample, the buildings substantial 
and attractive, and in many directions the outfit is 
excellent. The state has been generous in its support, 
and by a recent statute the university is assured of a 
Jarge annual income from a state tax. Horace Davis, 
Esq., of San Francisco, was recently elected president. 
Mr. Davis is an alumnus of Harvard, and successful busi- 
ness man, who bas retained his taste for literature and 
science, and has an absorbing interest in education. 


THE COGSWELL POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


is situated in San Francisco. It was opened August 6, 
1888. This ccllege is a manual training school. It wag 
founded by Dr. H. D. Cogswell, last year, ‘‘to give the 
boys and girls of the state of California a practical 
training in the mechanical arts and other industries ;" 
its aim is complete development. In the execution of 
his plan Dr. Cogswell has deeded to the trustees city 
property worth about half a million dollars, and has 
erected a fine and spacious building for the uses of the 
school. It is not too much to say that the school build- 
ing, with its suite of shops and laboratories in the rear, 
forms the finest plant for a manual training school in 
the United States. It will accommodate between 300 
and 400 students, who are admitted on the completion 
of the grammar course in the public schools. Its cotifse 
of instruction is to cover four years. James G. Ken- 
nedy, Esq., widely known for his educational work in 
San Jose and San Francisco, is the president, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Arnold, of kindergarten fame, is the superin- 
tendent of the girls’ department. The corps of teachers 
contains Mr. A. T. Bruegel, a graduate of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School. 


THE LICK MECHANICAL SCHOOL. 


Of the Lick Mechanical School not much can be said 
as it exists thus far only on paper, but there is no doubt 
of its speedy realization. The trustees of the school will 
probably receive the bequest and begin operations dur- 
ing! the coming year. This will be another manual 
training school for California boys. It is more, than 
probable that it will be situated in San _Francisgo, and 
that it will be allicd to the State University at, Berkeley 
as 8 preparatory school, and that it will be in effect 
another manual training school. 


Sevuw 
St. Lowts, Cc. M. Woopwarp. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of taose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 











ANIMAL LESSON, 


By Mary F. Mors, Rock Rift, N. Y. 


1. Lyrropuction.—An original story. 


One day as Lucy went out to the hen’s nest she heard 
a little noise which sounded like this. (Teacher should 
have egg shell and make noise similar to that of chicks 
picking at shell.) 

What do you suppose made the noise ? 

Children.—The hen and chickens. 

Teacher.—Yes, and these little chicks we have here 
once lived in little white houses. When the chicks were 
large enough to walk they wanted to get out of their 
houses and see the beautiful world outside. So they 
commenced picking a hole through the shell. The 
mother hen heard her little ones, and so she helped them 
in picking the shells. In a short time there was a little 
window made in each house. 

‘*How pretty everything looks,” thought tke little 
chicks as they peeped out of the shells, and ‘‘ We will 
get out of here as soon as we can.” 

The little ones stretched up their necks and tried to 
stand on their feet, but there was not room enough in 
the shells for them, except as they kept rolled up in little 
balls. The mother hen thought it would be very nice to 
have her little ones come out of the shells, so when any 
of the chicks seemed to be having hard work in break- 
ing their shells, Mrs. Hen was always ready to help 
them. When Lucy visited the nest next day, she found 
that each shell of a house had been broken into, which 
showed that some hard work had been done. The 
chicks were nestled under their mother that she might 
keep them warm and protect them from all harm. 

2. Finding, naming, and uses of parts. 

8. Have the children name all the colors they find on 
the hen. 

4, Name the colors—with reference ‘to the parts as 
head, body, wings, tail and legs. 

5. Give the shape of the hen’s body and have it repre- 
sented upon the board. 

6. Have a line drawn to represent the length of the 
hen. 

7%. Test the line drawn, by comparison with the 
hen. 

8. Conversational lesson, bringing in habits. 

Teacher.—Where do the hen and chickens go during 
the day? 

Children.—They go in the fields and gardens, 

Teacher.—Why do they go there? 

Chiidren.—To get seeds, bugs, worms, and insects. 

Teacher.—Where do they stay at night? 

Children.—They stay in the hen house on the roost. 

Teacher.—Can you think of any reason why they may 
like to be upon the roost? 

Children.—I think they must feel safer there, because 
they are away from foxes, skunks, weasels, rats, and 
many other animals which in the night-time love to 
catch and kill the poor chickens. 

The other night a white weasel killed four of our little 
chickens, and papa said he was going to teach old Biddy 
to take her family and sleep up-stairs; I suppose he 
meant that they should go to roost. 

Teacher.—You are quite right, andnow I wish to ask 
you another very different question. We will suppose 
it is a very pleasant day and Mrs. Biddy with all these 
little ones has gone out for a nice walk. After a while 
they become separated, tired and hungry ; the mother 
hen finds some nice seeds which she wishes to share with 
her children, but how can sbe call them to her? 

Children.—She clucks for them, 

Teacher.—Have children make similar sounds. 

Teacher.—At what other times does the hen cluck? 

Children.—When she wishes to make her chicks 
glad. 

Teacher.—Does a hen make any other peculiar noise? 

Children.—Yes, ma’am ; hens often cackle when they 
lay eggs. 

Teacher.—I am glad you spoke of the eggs, for I wish 
to ask you, of what use is a hen ? 

Children.—She Jays eggs, her flesh is good for food 
and her feathers make nice pillows and cushions. 

Teacher.—Since the hen is so useful to us, how should 
we always treat her? 

Children,—We should treat her,very kindly. 
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HOW BIRDS LEARN TO SING. 





There is not a boy or man but has pondered upon this 
question. It is the belief of Darwin and most very 
careful observers, that the forest birds teach the young 
birds. They say it isthe same with the birds as it is 
with children; we speak English because our mothers 
taught it to us. But some bright boy will say, “I gota 
young robin out of the nest and brought him up, and he 
sings like the robins, how is that?” This we leave the 
boys to think of. 


HONDURAS. 





(To be read and reproduced by the advanced classes.) 

The capital of Honduras is Tegucigalpa which signi- 
fies ‘‘mountain of silver,” is built near a rich silver 
mine. It is about 3,000 feet above the sea, which is 
distant 80 miles, It has about 15,000 inhabitants ; the 
houses are built of adobe (sun dried bricks); and it has an 
old cathedral and a university. The first landing place 
of Columbus on the Continent was in Honduras, and it 
remained under Spanish sway until 1821. It sent vast 
amounts of gold and silver to Spain, but got nothing in 
return, for Spain considered a colony only as a boy con- 
siders an orange. 

A railway was surveyed across from Puerto Cortez on 
the east to the Pacific, but was never completed: the 
new company has a land grant seven miles wide on each 
side of the road and will probably be built during the 
coming year. 





NEWSPAPER WORE. 


By ELLen E. THOMPSON. 


In our news-item work, any item of importance is 
accepted, but we confine ourselves quite closely to the 
political history of the United States and Europe. 

We always have more material than we can use in the 
fifteen minutes that we give to items. Each pupil 
gives one item. If there be extra time, volunteers pre- 
sent extra facts. 

On Thursday mornings we take half an hour and then 
we usually talk about ourselves. Let me explain. 

In our civil government class, each pupil has a play 
name. Ina division of forty, the proportion is nearly 
right if we have six senators and twenty-six representa- 
tives. The others are territorial delegates and the 
officers that are not members of the House and Senate. 
Each branch has one very important page. 

On Thursday morning, therefore, nearly all of our 
facts relate to the Fiftieth Congress, its doings and the 
people that compose it. 

The pupils make scrap-books or scrap-cards, the 
material’ for which they clip from papers and maga- 
zines, or obtain in exchange from other pupils. 

We are especially proud of the collection of our 
Senator Edmunds. Itis not only a large collection of 
important facts, but the scraps are very neatly and 
logically arranged under appropriate headings. Our 
Vermort Senator points proudly, too, to my article on 
the tariff, in Harper’s, and my paper on ‘‘ The Political 
Situation,” in The Forum. 

Scholarship has something to do with their names. 
They select their own names, but the best scholars in 
selecting their states or districts have, naturally, taken 
the most prominent positions. 

The illustrated papers furnish us with pictures that 
we use very freely. 

This has been an unusually interesting year. The 
pupils have watched with the keenest interest the 
appointments on the Supreme Bench, the Chinese and 
Fishery treaties, the Mills Tariff Bill, the St. Louis and 
Chicago Conventions, and particularly have they been 
interested if their ‘‘other names” appeared in the 
exciting topics of the time. 

The interest extends beyond the class-hour. I often 
hear an exchange of congratulations or a merry sally 
while they lunch together or are talking familiarly. 
Frequently with their “‘ good morning” addressed to 
me comes the question, ‘‘ Did you read my speech last 
night?” or ‘I’ve lost the nomination.” 

Our Mr. Cox is asked to repeat his jokes and our 
president pro tempore advised to use “‘ less fiery rheto- 
ric.” 

Aside from their trivial, playful talk with one another, 
I am often surprised at the very thoughtful statements 
that they make on important questions. 


When we began our work, a pupil would sometimes 


say, ‘I haven’t an item,” but the general interest soon 





made it very unpopular to be itemless, 








Everything is received in the happiest way. I have 
never known a pupil to manifest any unkind feeling in 
giving or receiving an item, however personal it may 
seem to be. They have rather encouraged sharp attacks 
and retorts, But had there been any unkindness 
intended it would have been a signal for me to change 
the plan. 

We do not try to make careful analysis of difficult 
problems, but we try to be well informed in regard to 
current eventsin our own country,and in other countries, 
The facts that we learn are of assistance in our ciyj] 
government. The pupils are often ready with apt illus. 
trations of the points we are discussing in the govern. 
ment exercise. 


HINTS FROM A SUPERINTENDENT'S WORK, 





Somerville, Mass,, has introduced manual training 
into its course of study. The superintendent, Mr. C. E, 
Meleney, is a firm believer in it, and claims that the 
kindergarten is the first step toward it, ‘‘ because it is 
the first systematic use of material where the instruc- 
tion reaches all the faculties of the child.” He outlines 
the work as follows : 

GIFTS. 


Gifts include a series of exercises in the study of 
objects that the child learns mainly through the senses 
of sight and touch. They are presented in a systematic 
order; first, the solid objects; second, the planes; 
thirdly, the lines. This work is a systematic study of 
form. These forms are divided into three classes: 1, 
‘*forms of knowledge,” which are the fundamental, 
geometrical forms, running through the solids, planes 
and lines; 2, ‘‘ forms of life,” which really mean the 
forms of nature, such as fruits and vegetables, and any: 
thing else that a child comes in contact with ; 8, ‘‘ forms 
of beauty.” The latter are symmetrical designs made 
by the arrangement of forms. The solids are represented 
by the sphere, cube, and cylinder, and modifications of 
those forms ; the planes are represented by tablets, the 
lines by sticks and rings, straight or curved, as the case 
may be, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The study of a solid in a gift is followed by the occu- 
pation corresponding to it, as when the solid is made of 
clay, for instance. The surfaces of the solid are repre- 
sented by paper, and the outlines of the solids are con- 
structed of soaked peas and sticks. The planes are 
developed in occupations called mat-weaving and slat- 
interlacing. Lines are represented in occupations by 
sewing, cutting, and drawing. In this way the child’s 
expressive faculties are thoroughly developed. The 
games and songs give physical exercise and develop 
the children’s social natures. By means of the gifts and 
occupations, the first lessons of color, number, form, 
and language are taught. The child is thus prepared to 
commence reading and writing. 

DRAWING. 

The work in drawing follows the kindergarten study 
inform. It also leads up to sewing and construction 
out of all kinds of material, such as paper, cloth, paste- 
board, soft woods, and the use of other material that 
requires the application of tools. Every grade of school 
work should embrace drawing and some feature of con- 
structive work. In the case of older boys, it should be 
work on wood with carpenters’ tools,—turning, scroll- 
sawing, carving, etc. In drawing, we have construc- 
tion, corresponding to “forms of knowledge” in 
kindergarten, a study of the facts of form. Then we 
have representation, corresponding to ‘‘ forms of life” in 
kindergarten, which is appearance of form, as in draw- 
ing from objects. Thirdly, we have decoration, which 
corresponds to ‘‘forms of beauty” in kindergarten, 
which is the enrichment, ornamentation of form. All 
this depends upon perfect knowledge of form as 4 
foundation. 


JUNIOR COMPOSITION—DESCRIPTIVE 
WRITING. 








HERBERT L, BREWER. 

It is sometimes difficult to get an accurate description 
of any thing. Several men were once eye-witnesses to 
a theft, and when asked individually in a police court to 
describe the culprit, their descriptions were so much at 
variance that the evidence they gave was worthless as 4 
means of identifying the robber. Descriptive writing 
makes very good material for school compositions, €- 
pecially in junior classes, where it is far preferable to 
straining one’s mind over abstract subjects for thoughts 





that never come, Suitable subjects are almost without 
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number. ‘Easy, familiar subjects should be given at 
first—subjects suited to the powers of the class. They 
can describe a storm, a sunset, » political parade, a print- 
ing office, a house on fire, a railroad station when a 
train arrives. Pictures cut from newspapers and maga- 
zines make excellent subjects for descriptive writing, 
and stories will be suggested to the minds of the more 
imaginative. These exercises may be varied by writing 
descriptions of actions instead of objects. Tell how a 
woman drives hens out of her garden, or how a boy 
mounts a horse ; describe the trials of a person learning 
to skate ; a horse becomes frightened—describe the runa- 
way. An exercise which will be enjoyed by all is to let 
the pupils write a personal description of some member 
of the class. If they keep secret the name of the person 
they are describing it will add to the interest, and when 
the compositions are read see how many can recognize 
the person by the description. 





INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





By Miss M. W. Rope, Principal Training School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


THE SPHERE AND CIRCLE. 


Materials, Each pupil should have a one-inch wooden 
sphere, five one-inch circular tablets, a piece of manilla 
paper—about five inches square—for mounting the 
design, and a small amount of paste (this may be 
placed on a piece of brown paper, with a tooth-pick to 
use in putting on the paste). 

The children may hold the sphere up in front of the 

eye, and trace finger around what they can see of it. 
Without the sphere trace this same shape in the air. 
* The teacher may now ask the children to find on their 
desks a tablet which looks like this form they traced in 
the air. Let them find out how many of these tablets 
they have, and direct them to arrange them in some 
pretty form on their desks. The result will probably be 
like this: No. 1; or this, No. 2. 


on the desk, with an edge—not a corner—toward you. 

Now fold the edge that is nearest you over on the edge 
that is furthest from you, and crease the paper down. 
Then unfold the paper and hold it up. It will look like 
this, No, 3. 








Ae. 3. 











Put the paper on the desk with the crease running 
from you, and fold the edge nearest you over on the edge 
furthest from you. Crease, open, and hold it up. It 
will now look like this, No. 4. 

















To 4. 





The children may now cut through the creases that 
they have made, and will then have four one-inch 
squares, which they may form into a design, using the 
tablet for a center. The result will probably be this. 
No. 5; or this, No. 6. The teacher should herself use 
and lead the pupils to use the terms cube, square, etc. 
These designs should be mounted as before. 


























on the squares of paper which you will find on your 
desks? You may arrange the tablets on the paper, just 
as they are now before you. When you have placed 
them carefully, I will look at them. Now we are ready 
to paste them. Take very little paste on the tooth pick 
which you have, lift one tablet—the under one, if you 
have some overlapping others. Put a little paste on the 
back of this tablet, and then lay it down just where it 
was before you took it up. Do the same with the other 
tablets,” 

It is well to have the pupil’s name written in one of 
the upper corners, and as encouragement to the class, 
some of the best designs may be hung in the school- 
room for a few days. 


An EXERCISE IN CUTTING AND DESIGN. 
THE CUBE AND SQUARE. 

Each child should be supplied with one one-inch 
wooden cube, a two-inch square of paper of some bright 
color, a one-inch square tablet, a pair of scissors, paste, 
and paper for mounting, as in the last lesson. The 
children should examine cube, hold it in front of the 
eyes, and trace with finger the edge of the part that can 
be seen. If the cube is held directly on a level with the 
eye, the children will see simply a square ; without the 
cube, trace this same form in the air. Find a tablet that 
looks like this. Find a piece of paper that is this same 
Shape. Lay the square of paper straight in front of you 



































It0.b. 








Nore.—The teacher may prepare the tablets of bright or dull 
colored paper, or may obtain the sets#f tablets as furnished by 
the Prang Educational Co. The object of this lesson is to give to 
the child his first idea of a solid as represented on a flat surface; 
also to furnish a first exercise in design. It is well to teach pupils 
to make designs which are strong and will hold together. 





A BRIEF LESSON FOR THE TEACHER. 


Sit down and write the answers to the following ques- 
tions : 

1. How many years have you been teaching ? 

2. How many educational books have you read ? 

8. How many educational books do you own? How 
many educational papers do you take ? 

4. Tell what faculties in a child two years old are the 
most developed ? What in achild five years old? What 
in a child ten years old ? 

5. What is the most important character study in the 
course of study ? 

6. How do you value the study of arithmetic as an intel- 
lectual stimulant compared with geography? State rea- 
sons ? 

7. What is reading? Can you read, or do you simply 
pronounce the words ? s 

8, Is correct spelling very important? How compared 
with a truthful character ? 

9. What quality ina child do you value the most ? What 
the least ? State reasons ? . 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The United States Court has sustained the Iowa Liquor Law 
against the manufacture of liquor for export. [When was the 
Prohibition party organized, and state why prohibition is more 
favored by true reformers than high license.]} 

A riot occurred recently at Moy, Ireland, between Orangemen 
and Catholics. [Who are the Orangemen, and from whence the 
name? Why are there so many outbreakes between the two 
above-named societies? Can you describe the famous Orange- 
men-Catholic riots in Canada many years ago?) 


A rich deposit of phumbago was discovered at North Adams, 
Mass., in the latter part of October. [What is phumbago? For 
what is it used? What other states produce it? How does its 
value compare with that of gold? What minerals are of equal 
value ?] 

The strained relations between Germany and the Vatican may 
lead to the recall of the German envoy. [How and where did the 
name “ Protestant” originate? What isthe definition of “* Cath- 
olic’”? What are the proportions of each denomination in the 
world and in this country 7) 

Thirteen whaling vessels have been caught in the ice at Fox 
Island. [Of what importance is the whaling industry? What 
valuable products are obtained from the whale? What are the 
peculiarities of the whale family? Describe the Arctic regions, 
and tell why a passage across the pole is sought, and why it will 
probably never be found.] 

A Cossack has lately been arrested charged with carrying explo- 
sives with intent to kill the Czar. [Who are the Cossacks? Of 
what countries are they inhabitants? What is their nature that 
they should so often be mentioned in verse and memorized by 
writers ?} 


On the 26th ult. the Grand Jury at Memphis, Tenn., indicted the 
members of the firm of Warren, Jones & Gratz, of St. Louis, for 
conspiracy to buy al] the bagging in the market, and thereby 
raise the price on that commodity. [Why was the action of the 
Grand Jury a wise one? What result would the failure to sup- 
press “‘ corners,” have on the country 7?) 

The anniversary of the erection of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor was celebrated in Paris, Oct. 29. [How was this 
anniversary “ celebrated” in this country? Asa memory lesson 
give the principal facts in regard to its projection, dedication, 
etc., and as to its cost and size.) 


The past session of Congress voted to re-open the Washington 
monument to the public. [How does this monument compare 
with other great monuments of the world? What is its style of 
ardhitecture? Did General Washington have anything to say in 
regard to its location? What views can be had from its highest 
window ? 


+ 
-* 


FACT AND RUMOR, 








A new Southern industry which will revolutionize the eotton 
trade, has been established in the manufacture of bagging from 
pine straw, thus supplying a large demand at a very small cost in 
comparison with that of old style bagging, and the amount of oil 
extracted in making will pay expenses. [What materials have 
been heretofore used in the construction of bagging, and where 
have they been obtaincd? What effect has the cotton production 
upon the South ? } 

The Scottish-American states that a journal has been started in 
Japan for the propogation of Buddhism in Europe and America? 
(What is the belief of Buddhists? How would this religion be 
received in a modern land of schools? Of what countries are 
most of these people inhabitants ?]} 


It is reported that negotiations are in progress between the 
University of Southern California and Mr. Alvah Clark, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for a 42-inch telescope, which will bring the moon 
within sixty miles of the earth. [Who are some of the famous 
astronomers of history, and of the present day? What are the 
best known observatories and telescopes of the world? Accord- 
ing to the advances which have been made during the past 
century in the art of telescope making, what are its future 
possibilities 7) 


The Vermont Legislature has passed a bi!l prohibiting the sale, 
manufacture and use of oleomargarine. [What is oleomargarine ? 
Why is its manufacture and sale prohibited? Why should the 
imitation and adulteration of food and other products be carefully 
watched and prohibited? What are some of the most commonly 
adulterated articles? ] 


A recent public speech at Orange, N. J., was successfully 
reported by phonograph. [What is the phonograph? In what 
year was the invention made public, and who was the inventor ? 
What effect would its complete success have upon business 7] 


Emperor William has rebuked the German press for giving 
undue publicity to his family affairs. [What relation has the 
press to the advancement of civilization in the world? How can 
they be used for great good or for great harm to their readers?) 

The robbing of railroad trains seems to continue, notwithstand- 
ing the preparations made for their interception and the vigilance 
used. A train on the Mexican Central was recently robbed of a 
large amount of money by highwaymen. |How has the railway 
system of Mexico been improved within the last five years? Who 
are the builders of these roads ? What is the nature of the Mexi- 
can people? With fertile soil, fine climate, and vast mineral 
resources, what might the next century bring forth in this coun- 
try ? 

Dr. Herman Schulze, Professor of Political Law at Heidleburg 
University, is dead. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard College, have brought up 
the question of compulsory attendance at daily prayers. 


President Smith, of Trinity College, Hartford, has been chosen 
as assistant to Bishop Bedell, of Ohio. 

The death of the Russian geologist, Prejevalski, has been an- 
nounced by cable. 


Prof. J. 8. Cilley, of Jericho, Vt., says; “I regard Hood's Sarsa- 








10, How can a good character be developed ? 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


— 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 1-3. 
(CONTINUED. ] 

An interesting paper on “* What Has Been Done, and What Seems 
Practicable in Manual Training,’’ was read by Miss L. E. Fay, 
supervisor of drawing, Springfield, Mass. We regret that no 
report of it has been received. Abstracts of the discussions are as 
follows: Supt. Fred. Sherman, Pawtucket, was in favor of manual 
training in the schools, if it is made a means and not an end. A 
large amount of head- training was essential. The improvements 
suggested would break down the already overloaded curriculum. 
Drawing, so far as it aided the hand and eye, was profitable. 

Rev. Mr. Achley, superintendent of schools at Warren, wanted 
to express a few thoughts which had been suggested to him by 
the paper read. First, he thought the power to use the hand and 
head gave one strength. Secondly, while he would have the 
youth trained to use their fingers in school, he would also have 
them trained at home. Thirdly, he would have teachers look out 
for the life to come in present training. 

Dr. Morgan suggested that all teachers stimulate home work, as 
every teacher has it in his or her power to do so. 

Dr. Sheldon, of Boston, said that manua) training had come to 
stay, and that training the hand gives the pupil a second form of 
expression for what the mind accumulates, 

Miss White, the supervisor of drawing in Providence, said that 
if it were intended to train the hand and eye only, and not to 
elevate the sentiments of the pupil, it had better be omitted 
altogether. 

Professor Wilson thought that manual training would be an 
education for those who intended to earn a hiving by the hands 
instead of the brain. 

Mr. Church said that what we do by the hand makes the mind 
strong. A boy who can make a box accurately will figure 
accurately. 

THE SLOPES OF THE EARTH THE Basis oF Lire. Alex. E. Frye, 
Cambridge, Mass.—By means of geographical illustrations and 
maps, it was shown that the peculiar natural formations of the 
different countries were the cause of the various rainfalls, and 
the genera) distribution of water, and therefore the basis of life 
for all. The speaker showed how he would teach geoyxraphy, 
fliividing the study in three steps—first, elementary ideas; then 
the imaginary, unseen world; and last the reasoning of all the 
previous studies, 

THe TEACHER AND His RELATIONS. Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, 
Prin. E. Greenwich Academy.—The teacher's influence is one of a 
trinity of fore s which is to decide America’s future. He should 
himself be what he wishes his pupils to be. His culture should 
extend beyond the branches which demand his immediate atten- 
tion in the class room. 

Upon the teacher's fidelity to his pupils depends largely the 
character of those to whose hands are committed the welfare of 
the nation. Without morality in our citizens the foundation of 
our national perpetuity rests upon a quicksand. Without mental 
ability moral training will not prevent mistakes that may prove 
national calamities. The teachers of our land are probably doing 
more to mold character than any other persons save the mothers. 
They must always do honest work. The profession is no place for 
those who are too indolent to earn a living elsewhere. 

Note.—THE CULTURE OF THE FEELINGS, a fine paper, of which 
a few brief sentences were given last week, was presented by Dr. 
T. J. Morgan, of the State Normal School. We regret not having 
been able to get a fuller account of the meeting. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 

Prof. C. B. Van Wie of Holland Patent, N. Y., occupies the 
chair of Pedagogics, this session at the Florence Normal. 
C. W. Simmons, M. 8.,an Auburn graduate, has taken charge of 
the Goodwater High School. The new president of the State 
Normal at Troy, E. R. Eldredge, of Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
arrived in time to attend the third district institute at Ozark. 
where his masterly talks on Pedagogy created quite an impres- 
sion. 
John T. Ashcraft, A. M., is principal of the high school, at 
Lownesboro. He is an A.and M. Alumnus, 





CONNECTICUT. 


The tenth meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciatien will be held at Norwich, Nov. 23. The following subjects 
will be presented : 

Physiology, class exercise. Miss C. Behrisch, Norwich.—Arith- 
metic. Supt. G. I. Aldrich, Quincy, Mass., and Mr. M. E. Jensen, 
Free Academy, Norwich.—Drawing. Miss A. B. Hyde, special 
instructor New Haven schools.—Examinations as a Basis of Pro- 
motion. Supt. N. L. Bishop, Norwich; Dr. R, P. Keep, Free 
Academy ; Supt. A. P. Somes, Danielsonville.—Methods That Have 
Helped Me. (Five minute suggestions on seven subjects), by 
various teachers.—Calenthenics. Director, Supt. E. F. Harding. 
—Music, in Schools Where no Special Instructor is Employed, 
Prof. C. R, Bill, Salem, Mass.—Lecture, “ Daniel Webster,” Supt. 
Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 

Miss Ella A, Fanning is acting president of the association. 


KANSAS. 

Superintendent Warrington, of Ottawa, is publishing a néat lit- 
tle school paper, which is having a good circulat?/on among the 
teachers and pa trons of his county. 
There ‘were eighty-eight applicants for certificates at a recent 
examination in Rice county, and not'a failure. It evidences 
either good teachers or lenient examiners. 
The State University Te ep! /88.a gift from the 
Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon, ET Lake City, a set of 3 Mormon pubii- 
cations, including a copy of the ‘Mormon bible. 
Lewis» Academy, | Wichita,.openéd with a good attendance. 
Prof. Naylor is principal. 


edition of his ‘* Memory Gems,” 


Marlboro schools, has been appointed agent of the state board of 
education during Mr. Prince’s absence in Europe. He is to make 
his residence in Northampton. 
spending a year in study in Germany. 


overflowing, some 840 students being already enrolled. 


I., public schools, has been elected superintendent of the North- 
hampton schools, in place of Supt. Drury, resigned. 


accept the superintendency of the Chillicothe schools. Supt. L. T. 
creditable service and is succeeded by B. G. Shackelford, for the 
past four years instructor in Mathematics in the Centenary high 
school at Palmyra. 


ate of Iowa state university has taken charge of the sciences in 
the Hannibal high school. 


son, at Sedalia. 


the public school history and condemned it as unsuited for the 
use of either teachers or pupils. 


Prof. G. W. Hoss, of Baker University, has issued another 

Abilene. C. M. HARGER. 
MASSACHUBETTS. 

Mr. Geo. T. Fletcher, for several years past superintendent of 


Mr. Prince and his bride are 
The Worcester High School, the largest in the state, is filled to 


Mr. A. F. Pease, formerly superintendent of the Pawtucket, R. 


MISSOURI. 
Prin. Clay Carhart has resigned his place im Kansas city to 


Kirk of Richmond has resigned after several years of highly 


Miss Annette Slotterbac of Independence, Iona, a recent gradu - 


Supt. A. J. Smith of Springfield, Iil., has succeeded Dr. Richard- 

H. K. WABREN. 

Hannibal. 
° ONTARIO. 


The public school section of the Ontario Association criticised 


As this book has been voted a 
total failure by most of the county associations, it will probably 
be withdrawn. The books which it superseded were better adapted 
to the requirements of the school room, 
The report of the committee of the Provincial Association says: 
“No male can be admitted to the county model school unti) he 
has completed his nineteenth year, and no fémale until she has 
completed her eighteenth year. The training of candidates for 
third class professional certificates will be extended to one year.” 
The non-professional examination papers for teachers were 
more difficult this year. It is reported that out of about 6,000 
candidates, only 1,400 or 1,500 were successsful. This is another 
step towards securing permanent teachers of high qualifications. 
The high school masters are generally in favor of abolishing the 
December entrance examination. The county inspectors urge 
the necessity of holding the entrance examinations at times when 
the non- professional examinations are not in progress, but adhere 
to half-yearly examinations. 
Great efforts are being made to secure a higher standard in the 
English subjects, The new ideas are making headway rapidly. 
Seaforth. C, CLARKSON. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


F. M. Sheridan, a graduate of the Nashville Normal College, has 
been elected principal of the St. James Academy, Holly Hill, 
Berkeley, county. Thisisa new school. The building is good, 
and well furnished; about 75 pupils are expected. The school 
was established, and is controlled by a strong joint stock company. 
Its friends claim that it is the best equipped school in Berkeley 
county. 

Sheridan’s classical school, Orangeburg, is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The faculty consists of: H. G. Sheridan, principal; H. 
G. Sheridan, Jr., and Miss Ida F. Mickleboro, assistants; Anthon 
Berg, professor of music. During the last term, the average at- 
tendance was 101, enrollment 126. The school offers three courses. 
Primary, academic, and partial collegiate. Its objects is to pre- 
pare boys and girls for college, or to give a general education. 
Greenville. W.S. MorRIson. 

TENNESSEE. 


McMinn Academy, Rogersville, opens with a preparatory and 
primary department. Mr. W. T. Chafin is principal. 


TEXAS. 


Supt. J. W. Clarke of Rockdale, has been unanimously re- 
elected. 
An effort will be made to induce the Legislature to intrease the 
maximum salary of county superintendents to $1,500, 
The New YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL’S report of the Na. E. A. 
was copied in our Jour 
Miss 8, Rosella Kelley, has purchased an interest in Pilot Point 
Seminary, and becomes one of the principals. 

Prof. Goolsby of Kaufman, has been complimented by a unani- 
mous re-election. 

Mrs. R. B. Cousins, has been elected teacher in the Mexia 
school. 

Baylor Female College at Belton, is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, which illustrates what may be done when a good man is 
placed at the head of a schoo! and kept there. 

Dr. Luther has filled his tenth year as president. At least 150 
boarders are expected next year. 

Tyler. Mrs, P, V. PENNYBACKER. 


VERMONT. 

A. H. Pease, principal of St. Albans Academy, has been elvcted 
superintendent of the schools of Northampton, Mass. His two 
assistants, Misses Smith and Barker, have resigned. Miss Barker 
goes to Kansas City. 
C. D. Mead retires from the Middlebury school, after fourteen 
years’ work. 
A. C. Ferrin, formerly principal of the schools at Kesseville, N. 
Y., has been elected to the principalship of Burr’'and Barton Sem- 
inary, Manchester. 


School, has accepted a similar position in MeCollom Institute, Mt. 
| Vernon, N. H. 


Perkinsville.. B. H. ALLBEB. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
O. N- Tiffany, the new principal of ‘the Sprague 


of the Moulésand School»: 








Paola talks of building another $65,000 school-house. 


|, Peet. Kerr, ex perintend 


Prof. O. F. Davis, formerly principal of Bellows Fulls High 


‘Schools, tails | 
California. R. B. Ryan, in additio® to his dutied’as County 
Superintendent of Chehalis county, is priticipal ‘for the third year 


tof public instruction, is superin- 


tendent of Walla Walla Schools. There are twelve assistants. 

F. J. Browne is one of the most promising school men in the 
territory. He is a graduate of Western College, Toledo, fowa, 
and an enthusiastic teacher. He is principal of the Port Town. 
send schools. 

The Mountain View Normal Schoo) is the attractive name of an 
institution at Port Townsend, that promises to prove an edu- 
cational attraction to Washington young people. Fred J. Browne 
is principal and professor of literature and pedagogy. W. w. 
Heiney is professor of science and mathematics. W. J. Rohde is 
professor of ancient and modern classics. 

Walla Walla has recently veted $25,000.00 for. a new schoo} 
house. 
Tacoma. Supt. F. B. GAuut. 
WISCONSIN. 

G. Eisfeldt, formerly of the German English Academy, Mij- 
waukee, has accepted a position in the St. Paul high schoo). 

Miss Margaret Horsford, of La Crosse, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the prepatatory department of the Whitewater Normal 
School. 

C. H. Leach, for many years principal of the Kenosha high 
school, has accepted a position in the Chicago schools: 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The Executive Committee of the Young People’s Christian As- 
sociation of New York, is making preparations for an unusually 
large convention to be held on December 13. Young People’s As- 
sociations representing almost every denomination of religious 
preference are in this association, and sessions will be held both 
afternoon and evening. 





We are indebted to the Times for the following bit of gossip. It 

is said that among thé callers upon Mayor Hewitt yesterday, was 
School Commissioner E. J. H. Tamsen, one of the seven whose 

terms will expire next New Year's, and whose successors it will 

be the duty of Mayor Hewitt to appoint on or before the third 

Wednesday of the current month. Mr. Tamsen has been congrat- 

ulating himself that he did not succeed in his attem~t to secure a 
place on the County Democracy ticket, estimating his probable 
savings at not less than $15,000. But he was not unwilling to accept 
even such small crumbs of comfort as still remain in the gift of the 
Mayor; and, a sense of duty impelliog him, he went to the Mayor 
to inform him that he would be willing to serve another term as 
School Commissioner, if the Mayor should see fit to re-appoint him. 
He left with a different impression of the Mayor’s idea of the fit- 
ness of things in this connection, and said later: “The Mayor 
last year thought it was only proper to re-appoint the commis- 
sioners whose terms expired last New Year's, but this year he 
seems to entertain a totally opposite notion, and intimated that 
he should appoint seven entirely new men. The reason for this 
change seems to me quite as inexplicable as many others of the 
Mayor’s actions. There has been a new society formed for educa- 
tional reform, and they are anxious that only such Commission- 
ers should be appointed as are favorable to manual training in the 
public schools, and I have an idea that the members of this 
society have been talking to the Mayor.” 

It is true that, with the exception of Commissioner Isaac Bell, 
Mayor Hewitt re-appointed the seven Commissioners whose terms 
expired January 1, 1888, Commissioner Frederick W. Devoe, tak- 
ing Mr. Bell’s place. The Commissioners whose terms expire next 
New Year's, are Charles Crary; William Wood, who has already 
resigned; E. J. H. Tamsen, Miles M. O’Brien, William A. Cole, 
Ferdinand Traud, end William Lummis. 





The new Evening High School, now in session in East 125th 
Street, Harlem, unver the managemeut of Mr. Elijah Howland, has 
proven a great success. The following branches of studies are 
taught: Mathematics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, architec- 
tural and free hand drawing. 

One interesting feature of the school is the class in political 
science, which devotes one evening in each week to a debate on 
the leading practical and social questions of the day. 





It is-doubtless a fact that the board of education has very grave 
matters to consider. The school accommodation is insufficient to 
the needs of the city, and this great evil ought to be removed at 
any cost. The higher education of the children who are forced to 
depend on a public-school education, so as to preserve that 
equality on which the Republic is founded, is a subject of great 
interest. Mayor Hewitt will soon have to appoint seven new 
Commissioners. It is to be hoped tbat he will take these matters 
into consideration in the selections he makes. At this time we 
need strong, vigorous, intelligent men in the board of education. 
and a restoration of the harmony which has recently been dis- 
turbed. 
HONORS TO A RETIRING SCHOOL OFFICER. 

The seat occupied by Commissioner William Wood, the oldest 
member of the board of education, was vacant at the meeting last 
week for the first time in twenty years. In his resignation Mr. 
Wood said that he had promised his family that he would not 
accept another appointment in the board after he had entered on 
his eighty-first year, and that he hoped now, on retiring, to 
“crown a youth of labor with an age of ease.” President Sim- 
mons presented resolutions expressing the high appreciation of 
the members for Mr. Wood's labors, and tendering him an expres- 
sion of their gratitude and regard. Mr. Simmons made a short 
address, in which he referred to the position occupied by Mr- 
Wood in the schools. He was first appointed in May, 1869, and 
elected for four consecutive years president of the board. He 
was also one of the organizers of the Normal College, aud deliv- 
ered the address at tlre laying of the corner-stone of that institu- 
tion. “No other commissioner is so well known as Mr. Wood,” 
President Simmons said, “ and he has been in every class-roow of 
the thres hundred schools, from the Battery to the limits of the 
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LETTERS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 








Nore.—The questions answered on this page can be found by 
referring to the same numbers in previous issues of the JOURNAL. 

182, How THE MIND Is TRAINED.—Orthography culti- 
vates attention and memory; reading, comparison and 
attention; writing, the idea of form; arithmetic, judg- 
ment and generalization ; grammar, expression, compari- 
son, attention ; geography, imagination and ideas of time, 
distance, direction, and location; history, comparison, 
pictorial imagination and patriotism ; physiology, intro- 
spection, care of health, judgment; drawing, form, com- 
parison, and the sense of beauty. 

109. DRAWING Books.—These can be obtained of any 
prominent publishing house. Teachers who desire to get 
the best, should get at least half a dozen samples, and then 
decide. 





103-107. SINGING.—These questions can only be answered 
ina general way, viz., No pupils should be permitted to 
strain the voice. Natural tones are always strengthening: 
unnatural, weakening. 

115. Movine Lips IN StupyiInc.—Teach pupils to see 
that the habit shows a lack of self-control. It is as 
unnecessary to the learning of a subject, as tapping on the 
desk with a stick would be. Tell them that it is selfish, 
for it disturbs others, and hinders their work. Insist that 
the room be perfectly quiet during study hours and ask, 
sometimes, if they will not try for a certain time, perhaps 
fifteen minutes, to keep perfectly still, and see how much 
they can accomplish. Tact will prove the most effective 
agent in managing a fault like this. 





116. KINDERGARTEN METHODS.—There are so many 
schools that it would be invidious for us to mention a sin- 
gle one. You can probably find out by inquiring of your 
professional friends. We would advise you to get Primary 
Methods, by Hailman, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 
It will help you. 





114. SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS.—‘‘ Getting along better” is 
a broad term, and includes many departments of work. 
If you mean “ financially’ we would say, aim for the best. 
Study the best books on theory and method, visit the best 
schools, take the best educational papers, attend institutes 
and give them your best aid. It pays in dollars and cents 
todo this. If you mean “in having better schools,” we 
would say that allowance must be made for different kinds 
of pupils. One locality may furnish a better class of 
children than another. If your school is as good as you 
can make it, and you have left no stone nnturned to bring 
this about, do not think of results. They will take care of 
themselves. If you mean “in making better pupils” we 
would suggest that you can not judge. The results ofa 
real teacher’s work are not immediately apparent She 
may never know them herself, but if she has done her 
best to mold character—the prime object of teaching—she 
has no right to worry about results. 

i17. A COURSE OF StuDy.—A course of study for a boy of 
sixteen who will not have the advantages of a college 
course, will depend altogether upon his previous attain- 
ments and the bent of his mind. He should know the 
outlines of history, arithmetic, written expression, geome- 
try, surveying, German, so as to speak and write it 
fluently, political economy, civil government, at least. 
His attainments in science will depend upon his taste and 
the probabilities of his future life-work. 

119. KEEPING STORE.—There is no book telling how to 
keep store, but readers of the JouRNAL will occasionally 
find something to help them. Common sense is a good 


guide when backed by sound judgment and some experi- 
ence. 





119. FouRTH READERS.—Publishing houses are affording 
teachers many excellent supplementary readers. These 
books have been much abused by those who did not know 
how to use them, but, in the hands of judicious teachers 
they have proved exceedingly profitable. 





185. AGES OF ANIMALS.—The ages of various animals 
can be determined by reference to any cyclopedia. 





179. MEMoRY GEMs,—We publish as many ‘“ memory 
gems,” as we have space for. Some teachers value them 
very highly; others consider them of no account. We 
shall be glad to hear from our readers concerning them, 
and will govern ourselves accordingly. 


179. PARTICIPLES.—Participles are objects of verbs, else 
what shall we do with such sentences as these: “‘ He saw 
the running away,” “T heard thé singing.” 

108. TRaINine Pupiis.—Papils who are ti 
doing something wrong, but still keep within 





bounds of decency, should be treated according to circum- 
Stances. No rule can be stated that will apply alike 
to two cases. It is often very difficult to deal with such 
pupils. 





199. WRITING.—(Ans. to Ques. 94.) In teaching writing 
in the past I have taught movement first, and after the 
hand is thoroughly trained the correct form is more easily 
made. I have succeeded best so. I do not say, however, 
that all can. B. H, A. 

200. THE UsE OF ToBACCO.—(Ans. to Ques, 97.) No, but 
it would be a blessing to humanity if you could. 

B. H. A. 

201. COMPOSITION WRITING.—( Ans. to Ques. 98.) As soon 
as the child can write it can be taught to express its 
thoughts by written language. B. H. A. 

202. READING IN CONCERT.—(Ans to Ques. 9%.) It de- 
pends upon the capability of each individual of the class- 
If you have poor, drawling readers, they trouble the 
better readers. A class of good readers make an excellent 
appearance when reading in concert, and such reading has 
a tendency to rouse mental action. Hasn’t E. E. ever read 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade’? when he could hear 
the steady hoof-beats of the horses and see the flash of the 
sabres? Couldn’t he hear the awful roar of the hostile 
cannon? Think of these sensations, and you can easily 
judge whether the plan is good or not. B. H. A. 

203. LEADING MAGAZINES.—(Ans to Ques. 100.) It can’t 
be done for there are many times three that are “leading ” 
in their peculiar fields. The Century, Forum, Harpers’, 
and Seribner are most talked of now. B. H. A. 


204, SUPPLEMENTARY READING.—(Ans to Ques. 102.) 
Supplementary reading is a discipline for the mind for 
everyday reading of magazines and newspapers. To have 
something out of text-book drills gives the mind elasticity 
in grasping the ideas found in an ordinary article. By 
all means encourage it. B. H. A. 





205. Lone Divistion.—( Ans. to Ques. 8.) 

with a divisor 11 or 12 but 102, thus: 
102)989765( 

This looks formidable but it will be observed that the 
divisor is contained each time as many times as the first 
figure of the dividend, so that a pupil learns all the steps 
and processes before he is compelled to think how many 
times it is continued, W. N. A. 


Do not begin 


206. (Ans, to Ques. 16.)--The abbreviation LL.D stands 
for the Latin words Legum Doctor. The word Doctor 
means one learnedin; Legum laws. The L is doubled to 
show that the word for which it stands is plural. 





207. (Ans. to Ques. 17.)—A person is elected by a majority 
when he receives more votes than all other candidates to- 
gether; by plurality when he receives more votes than 
any other candidate. 

Question 18. Mount Wrangle or Wrangel is in the south- 
eastern part of Alaska. 

208. (Ans. to Ques. 20.)—The Oregon River is the same as 
the Columbia. 





209. (Ans. to Ques. 21.)—We should insist upon scholars 
leaving out the and in reading numbers. There is no more 
sense in saying one hundred and twenty-five than there 
would be in saying twenty and five.. And is properly used 
only when the number contains a decimal or a fraction. 
Hence, in the dictation of numbers by the teacher, there 
can be no ambiguity and the pupil will know that the part 
of the number dictated which follows ‘“‘and” is always a 
decimal and never a part of the whole number. 





210. (Ans. to Ques. 29.)—Dividing by any quantity is the 
same as multiplying by its reciprocal; and the reciprocal 
of a fraction is the fraction inverted. Hence to multiply 
by a fraction we invert the divisor and then multiply. 
For example, dividing by 4is the same as multiplying by 
its reciprocal { ; dividing by {is the same as multiplying 
by its reciprocal 4-1 or 4: dividing by % is the same as mul- 
tiplying by its reciprocal 4-3. I have found that scholars 
understand this very readily and remember it easily. 

F. A. BRACKETT. 

211. PRONUNCIATION OF ARKANSAS.—In regard to the 
pronunciation of proper names in your October number, 
you say ‘“‘the pronunciation of Arkansas as it is spelled is 
highly improper.”” Why?’ More people pronounce it so 


more than one proper pronunciation? Wemay note Mani- 
to-ba and Manito-ba. Even in the province we hear both 
pronunciations by educated people. There is an irresis- 
‘tible tendency for the foreign words that are introduced 
into our lan; to put, on, clothes... To resist 
this tendency too much is the work of the old woman who 
mm keep back the sea with her brogm. | 

; Ex-TEACHER. 





than give the local pronunciation. Can’t a name have} 


In the October INsTITUTE Arkan'sas is said tobe “highly 
improper,” and Ark’ansaw the correct pronunciation. 
Please give the authority. Webster, (standard authority 
in the West,) gives the former. Can Webster be con- 
sidered “ highly improper ” in its pronunciation ? 

Nephi, Utah. ANNA F. HULBURD. 


212. EDUCATE THE PEOPLE.—In many, many, localities 
the teacher is now too far ahead of the people ; so far, tha 
if the greatest care is not used, he is put out simply be 
cause he does not teach as “ I was taught.’’ So say the pa- 
rents; and some old fellow that can teach a, b, c’s, and 
spell baker is hired. Teachers have no encouragement to 
improve, and unless they have the work truly at heart and 
realize the great responsibility resting upon them, they 
smile at anyone who spends money for educational papers 
and books. This state of affairs does not exist only in Texas. 
It is all over our land in certain localities and the majority 
of the people make up these localities; the people need 
educating. How can this be done ? is the perplexing ques- 
tion. They will not read educational papers or books; 
they think school meetings outside of their sphere, and al. 
together the work is slow and hard. 


Texas. N. C. B. 


213. ORDERLY Desks.—How shall I teach my pupilsto keep 
their desks in order ? A. M. H. 
Keep your own desk in the best of order. Let pupils see 
that you desire to have orderly desks, and that you are 
willing to help keep them so. A like spirit will soon be 
manifested by them. A word, quietly given, as to what 
constitutes order, and the best way to secure it, and a lit- 


tle praise where it is merited, will be effective. 
JOHNSTON. 


214. WHIPPING.—Ought young men and women to be whipped 
at all in our country schools, even though such has been the prac- 
tice? Give reasons for answer. ARKANSAS. 

Young women never; young men rarely, if ever. To 
whip young women, (if a teacher could be found who 
would do such a thing,) would do much harm, but no 
good. Their sensitive natures should ever exempt them 
from such brutal treatment. If they must be punished, 
let it be punishment such as reason, love, and due respect 
for the sex would inflict. Boys may sometimes be 
whipped and benefited thereby. Few teachers, however, 
should inflict such punishment, and then only in extreme 
cases, and where all else has failed, Itis better to conquer 
and govern by kindness and love. JOHNSTON. 

215. ELECTORAL VoTEs.—Would you please inform me how 
many thousand votes it takes to make one electora) vote? How 
many el votes in the city? How many inthe States? How 
many States in the United States? R. M. 

The number of electors in any State is equal to the ag- 
gregate number of representatives in the two Houses of 
Congress. Thus the State of New York has two Senators 
and thirty-four Representatives; consequently it has 
thirty-six electors. Of course, the numbers of the popula- 
tion bear a certain proportion to the numberof Represen- 
tatives in the more popular branch of Congress. That pro- 
portion is fixed after every census, by determining in Con- 
gress how many members there shall be in the new House 
of Representatives, and how many of the whole number 
shall be allotted to each State. This apportionment is 
made, of course, in accordance with the figures of the pop- 
ulation ; but no State can ever fall so low as not to be en- 
titled to at least one Representative. There are 388 States 
in the Union. 





216. Rov, 
my pupils 
1. Have them refrain, as much as possible, from a lean- 
ing or stooping position. During study periods, have pu- 
pils sit erect against the back of the seat. When in posi- 
tion for recitation, never allow them to fold arms, neither 
behind the backs, nor in front of chests. Let the hands lie 
loosely in the lap. In marching have shoulders back, 
chest forward, hands at sides. Speak to your pupils about 
the evil results of a stooping posture, and the beauty of an 
erect carriage. Point out some graceful lady whom your 
a may chance to know, or remark upon the soldierly 
aring of some man whom your boys may have seen, as 
instances. If your pupils are old enough to understand it, 
tell them that a person’s character may be shown by the 
manner in which he sits, stands, or walks. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. M. E. F. 
2. Always assume and keep an erect and graceful posi- 
tion yourself. Never allow your ony to do otherwise. 
tion, always taking an 


Let pu frequently change 
mat ge yn my 7 ft mas JOHNSTON. 


HHOULDERED PUPILS.—What shall I do to prevent 
ming round-shouldered R. 


lam greatly pleased with the breadth and thoroughness 
of the JOURNAL at all times, but I am more especially 
pleased with these and the many other excellent thin, 
about it, since you have undertaken to give your ‘‘ Month- 
ly Sup lements,”’ of which I have the first, ‘“‘ How to Keep 

rder,” by Mr. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada. Each suppie- 
ment, if as as the first will be worth the cost of che 
OURNAL. God bless your noble efforts for better 
schools. ESIDENT E. R. ELDRIUGE. 

Troy, Alabama, State Normal School. 
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BOooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BUTLER’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. BUTLER’S CoM- 
PLETE GEOGRAPHY. By gocguee W. Redway, E. H. 
Butler & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





These two volumes are the latest text-books on geo-| to build 


graphical science; they should present the subject with 
accumulated force, because there are almost daily accre- 
tions of knowledge concerning the earth, and increased 
facilities for expressing it. he general appearance of 
these volumes is strikingly good; the binding is durable, 
the paper and printing are of the very best. These feat- 
ures in a text-book are always to be commended. Pub- 
lishers who use clear MS and fine and strong paper in 
making books for children, deserve a tribute ot praise. 
The binding is of dark blue cloth, severely plain, yet so 
elegant that it predisposes the reader most favorably. 
The first features in a geography that compel attention 
are the illustrations and maps, A careful examination of 
the former show that the mapas high artistic merit; 
but this alone would not c. or praise. Illustrations in a 
Sregraghices text-book should aim to help the text—to 
make the subject plainer. We have looked over both 
books to see if the engravings assist to elucidate the subject 
matter, and deem the author to have employed the illus- 
trations as a practical teacher would. Many of them are 
from photographs, such as the Eruption of Vesuvius, 
Mount Shasta, The Horse Shoe Curve, etc., and were evi- 
dently specially collected for this work. Tilustrations like 
these will be of ome use to convey real information and 
as subjects for object lessons; the types of men, animals, 
and plants, will em: value for this purpose. The ar- 
tists have showed great ingenuity; on one page under 
title of ‘Methods of Transportation,’ sixteen distinct 
methods are pictured out. At the head of North America, 
scenes from Arctic Greenland, from tropical Flurida, from 
the terraces of Utah, the oe of Kansas, and the gey- 
sers of Yellowstone, are charmingly united. At the head 
of the United States ten subjects are ——_ together, 
mining, commerce, telegraphy, etc. At the head of Brit- 
ish America several subjects are blended in a most artistic 
fashion, to show the wintry nature of that country. It 
would be easy to point out many excellencies in this de- 
partment of these works, but every reader will see them, 
and admit the good judgment with which illustrations 
have been employed. It is so easy to over-do, to exalt too 
much of the pictorial element that one is glad to see 
that the author knew when to stop. The maps are cer- 
tainly remarkable; beautiful in tint, clear and not over- 
loaded. Africa is evidently edited from explorations and 
reports, and will be a surprise to most readers. Instead of 
vast tracts without names it now looks like a country able 
to possess vast populations. There is every reason why 
the maps of a geography should be very plain and dis- 
tinct, and the new processes enable this to be accom- 
plished. In the larger work the text has about an equal 
«mount of valuable netes, which are placed at the bottom 
of the page so as not to interrupt the general narrative; 
these notes are rich mines of information, and must have 
cost years of labor. Relief maps are a special feature of 
these volumes. We cannot too highly commend this part 
of the author’s work. Clay models were first made, then 
cast in plaster, and then photographed. The effect is 
really remarkable and wiil give clearer conceptions of the 
broken conditions of the earth than could be got by any 
other way, save looking at the models themselves. There 
is a brief treatise on Map Molding by Mrs. Baldwin, a former 
contributor of the JOURNAL, that we deem to special value 
to teachers who are seeking light on this subject. The 
statistical tables are valuable because they are adapted to 
the work of the schoolroom. The publishers issue 
editions adapted to the several sections of the country. 
These editions (in the ote work) are very complete and 
will be serviceable in the family. Volumes like these are a 
credit to the publishing enterprise of our country. They 
will help on the efforts to advance public education toa 
higher stage of excellence. They provide means for teach- 
ers to do justice to a subject that is yet poorly taught in 
most of our schools. They suggest to instructors better 
means of impressing upon our youth the wonderful struc- 
ture of the earth, and furnish better means of interesting 
them in its study. 


The lives of the Presidents. ZACHARY TAYLOR, MILLARD 
FILLMORE, FRANKLIN PIERCE and JAMES BUCHANAN. 
William O. Stoddard. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes & Brother. 328 pp. 

Tt will not be the fault of gifted authors and good books 
if the present —— of young people are not well 
informed in and educated all along the lines of the history 
of our country, its struggles, rise, and present substantial 
condition. In this excellent series, by Mr. Stoddard alone, 
there is enough to give the thoughtful reader a fair educa- 
tion in the history of American politics. Written in a 
most pleasant, attractive way, Mr. Stoddard has told 
the story of four more of our Presidents, each one having 
his entire biography. Mr. Stoddard has a most happ way 
of giving these “‘ Lives of the Presidents ” and t B boos 
will pass into the permanent histories of our country, and 
live. He is to be congratulated. 


NUMBER CARDS FOR PRIMARY ScHoots. First Series. 
By Miss Isabel Shove. Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers. 
These cards are intended to try the pe ability to 

wo... independently at home, and not necessarily for 

school use alone. They are made of strong card-board 
buff in color, and neatly put up in a stro paste-board 
box. The cards are so arranged as to cover the work done 
in the second year of the prir class. h one has an 
example in addition, substraction, multiplication, and 
division. There are forty-five of these cards, and accom- 
panying them are answers for all examples, with directions 
and information found in a separate little card booklet. 
The entire thing is neat, useful and valuable. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. By 
Henrietta Christian Wright. With Portraits. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 350 pp. $1.25. 
It.is a noticeable fact that children are layin 

great measure, the old, familiar fairy tales and impossible 

stories, and taking up books that treat of more real life 
and ——- ty _ ty ~ times. a ary, and science are 

now brought down to the.capacities of even _v 0’ 

yeaders. This.te a decided in advance. This volume 

is a good representation of a childs’ science story book. It 


aside in a] unif 


very yo but interesting to grown boys and girls. The 
scientists thtroduced by the author, are the world-re- 
nowned, and she makes them teach such lessons as will 
be of lasting benefit to the yo readers. Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, Franklin, Linnw#us, Herschel, Rumford, Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Faraday, Lyell, Agassiz, Tyndall, Kirchoff, 
Darwin and Huxley,are the great scientists selected by the 
author from whom to draw her interesting stories. r 
a careful reading of this book a fund of knowl is 
gained, which will serve as a good foundation upon which 


Days SERENE, Illustrated from the Original De of 
Margaret MacDonald Pullman. Engraved on Wood 
and Printed under the direction of George T. Andrew. 
Boston: Lee & Shepherd, Publishers, 10 Milk Street. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 718 Broadway. 52 pp. 
The largest, perhaps, and most elegant of the gift-books 

recently published, is “‘ Days Serene.”’ Bound in grey and 

silver, with gilt es, and heavy satin boards, one can 
hardly imagine anything more perfect in make-up. The 
wood engravings all through are exquisite, each one 
seeming more graceful and charming than the other. 

There is —- in any one that does not bring to mind 

such calm, delightful summer days, and serene bits of 

sylvan landscape. The conceptions of the illustrations are 
artistic in the extreme, and the artist has in full measure 
meted out to her, congratulations on her great success. 


A CRISTMAS CAROL. By Dinah Maria Mulock. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. — <4 
tint—Gilt-edges—Ribboned. TIllustrated’by J. Pauline 
Sunter. $1.00. 


‘A FRIEND STANDS AT THE Door.” A PSALM FOR NEW 
YEARS Eve, Written by Dinah Maria Mulock. Sepia- 
tint—Gilt-edges—Ribboned. [Illustrated by J. Pauline 
Sunter. Published by Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. $1.00. 


These beautiful companion pieces, with words that 
beam out brightly to lighten up the coming season, and 
whose artistic, and elegant designs strike the exe as sig- 
nificant and charming—have just come to greet the lovers 
of all pretty things. The “Christmas Carol” is quaint 
and sweet, every other verse pear | a refrain, exactly in 
character with the preceding words, bringing especially 
to mind the season, when years ago, carols were sung in 
much more ardent and simple style than at the present 
time. The ———- are exceedingly pretty and tasteful 
in design. The outside covers bear tinted illustrations, 
and tho won Oy ed paper, gilt-edged, is a handsome part 


of this beaut ‘ 

“A For The New Year,” is also by the same 
gifted author, illustrated by the artist of ‘‘The Christmas 
Carol’’ and in all respects similar in general appearance. 
The designs show the same skill, and as they correspond 
exactly with the sentiment of the try which accom- 
panies them, the efiect is exceedinfily happy. The books 
are long and somewhat narrow, each one is encloeed in a 
neat box, with the title attached. There can be but one 
sort of reception for these gems for Christmas and the 
New Year. We greet them in advance of the season. 


STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN PoOETs. (First Series.) Dante 
Alighieri. With Critical Notices of the Life and Genius 
of the Author. 274 pp. 


STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POoETs. (Second Series.) Ber- 
nardo Tasso, and Ludovico Giovanni Ariosto. With 
Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors. 
By Leigh Hunt. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 259 pp. Two 
volumes. Each, $1.00. 


In the most ee of bindings—delicate blue and 
gold, with artistic designs, these two little volumes appear 
among ‘“ Knickerbocker Nuggets.’”’ The appearance of 
these dainty books bespeak a welcome for them, even if 
their contents had not been of the rare character which 
grace the pages. The stories are selected from the five 
principal narrative poets, Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto. 
and Tasso, and in the case of Dante consist of an abstract 
of the poet’s whole work. There are also scattered 
through the volumes, favorite selections of the originals. 
The first volume consists of critical notices of Dante’s life 
and character. The Italian’s Pilgrim’s Sqn She 
Journey Through Hell,—The Journey Through gatory, 
—and The Journey Through Heaven. The second volume 
gives a critical notice of the life and genius of Tasso, Ari- 
osto, and Pulci, with Pulci’s Humors of Giants, and, The 
Battle of Roncesvalles. These beautiful little volumes are 
a valuable addition to the home library. 


LITERATURE IN ScHooL. An Address and Two Essays. 
By Horace E. Scudder. 60 pp. 15 cents. 


Charles Dudley Warner. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston: 4 Park street. New York: 11 East 17th street. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 85 pp. 15 cents. 


Two of the recent publications of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, are these volumes, each one valuable for liter- 
pa merit. The Address, pa oe E. Scudder was 
delivered before the National Educational Association, at 
its recent meeting at San Francisco. It touches upon a 
subject of the — importance, and one in which all 
educators and thoughtful persons are interested. In this 
volume also, are two essays by the same author: Nurse 
Classics in School, and American Classics in School, bet: 
of which are excellent, and should be carefull 


Dudley Warner, are full of the freshness and spice charac- 
teristic of the author. How I Killed a Bear, Lost in the 
Woods, Camping Out, A Wilderness Romance, and What 
Some People Call Pleasure—tell in some degree what Mr. 
Warner’s thoughts might be. After reading “‘ My Summer 
in a Garden,” of which it has been said, “Charles Lamb 
might have written it if he had had a en,’’ the reader 
is prepared to enjoy anything that Mr. Warner will give him. 


Folk Ballads. THE OLD FoLks AT HomE. [Illustrated b 
G. W. Brenneman. New York and London: White & 
Allen. 14pp. Ribboned. 

In this book is found another of the much-called for, 
pretty, gift books of the coming Christmas season. It is 
orm in all points, with “Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 

“Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward 

ae The song is one well-known and generally liked by 

The words and music combined.appear at the close of 


the book, but the t charm in the illustrated 
selections 





is written in a pleasant, easy style, a little too old for the 


finished. 
pictured, and the entire book is a pretty 


A-HUNTING OF THE DEER AND OTHER EssAys. By - 


y , 
A-Hunting of the Deer, and Other Essays, by Charles Kind} 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LANSINGBURGH, Micu., 
1887-8. Hon. Edward Wait, Superintendent. 
Supt. Wait deplores the insufficiency and sanitary condition of 
ay gburgh schools, und says: “‘ These things have been 
ken of year after year, and no more attention has been given 
em by parents than to reports of the condition of the natives 
of Central Africa. In the See opinion, too much 
report also states that the free 
text-book — works admirably; that truancy should be 
stopped by employment of a truancy officer; that as the 
of Te mature and untrained minds is to go by contraries, the 
teaching of the physiological effects of stimulants has increased 
the use of tobacco among pupils rather than diminished it, and 
recommends as a better course the prohibition law of the sale 
of tobacco or cigarettes to minors; and urges t ent 
of kindergarten and manual training schools, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

HouGaATon, MIFFLIN & Co. have brought out “ Arithmetical 
Aids,” a box containing counters and materials for keeping store ; 
“Riverside Literature Series,” for use in the place of readers 
above the third grade; and “Modern Classics,” in thirty-three 
volumes, 

D. Lornrop & Co. publish “Volcanoes and Earthquakes ;” 
“ My Uncle Florimond,” a story for boys; “A Brave Battle,” a 
temperance book ; “Gladys; A Romance,” a story of the yellow 
fever scourge, with deeds of heroism taken from life. 

Tue BAKER & TAYLOR Co. have ready “ Co-operation in Chris- 
tian Work,” by Bishop Harris, and leading doctors of the 
country; “Problems of American Civilization,” by prominent 
educational writers of the day; “ National Perils and Opportuni- 
ties,” from discussions of general Christian conference; “The 
Student’s Manual, by John Todd, D.D.; “Todd’s Index Rerum,” 
etc. 

TickNOR & Co. have published “ Better Times,” by author of 
“ The Story of Margaret Kent ;” “Pen and Powder,” by Franc B. 
Wilkie, of the Chicago Times; “The Other Side of the War,” by 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Also their November Paper 
Series: No. 47, “‘ Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and Theology,” by 
Celia Parker Woolley, and No. 48, a story entitled, ‘Two Boston 
Gentlemen.” 

Tue IRVING PUBLISHING Co., New York, have brought out 
“Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street,” by Henry Clews. 

THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING Co., Boston and Chicago, have 
issued ** The Natural Arithmetic,” by Z. Richards, A.M., which is 
claimed to be “a short road to arithmetical knowledge.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

HovGutTon, Mirruin & Co.’s literary bulletin for November 
announces * The Poems of Emma Lazarus ”’ (deceased) ; “ Lreland 
under Coercion,” by Wm. H. Hurlbert; “A Blockaded Family,” 
astory of the Rebellion; Mr. Kirkland’s (author of “ Zury”) 
second novel, “The McVeys,” etc. 

The Atlantic Monthly for 1889 will contain “The Tragic Muse,” 
by Henry James, author of “The Portrait of a Lady;” “The 
Begum’s Daughter,” by Edward L. Bynner, author of “ Pene- 
lope’s Suitors;” “Passe Rose,’’ by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
author of “ But Yet a Woman;” discussion of “ American Sul) 
jects,’ by Mr. John Fiske, etc. 

In Wide Awake for 1889 a series of articles by Jessie Benton 
Fremont, entitled “* Early Days in the Wild West ;” “Cookery in 
the Public Schools,” by Sallie Joy White; “ True Romantic Tales 
of Famous Precious Stones,” by Mrs. Goddard Orpen; “A 
Famous Baltimore Dining-Room,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Announcement of lectures given by Langdon 8. Thompson, 
A.M., Latayette, Ind., for lecture bureaus, societies, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Stories from the Italian Poets. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers. By Lucia T. Ames. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Behind Closed Doors. By Anna Katherine Green. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


First French Cou: or Rules and Exercises for Beginners. 
C. A. Chardenal. Boston : Allyn and Bacon. By 


Laboratory Manual of General Chemistry. By A. P. Williams, 
A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


gitcore” Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth. Boston: Ginn & Co. 





Thanato and Other Favorite Poems. By Bryant. Compiled 
y Sara Husted Lockwood. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing 
price, 13 cents. 

Illustrated Commen' Rev. Lyman 


on the Romans. 
Abbott. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Child’s Song Book for Schools and Home Circles. By Mary 
H. Howlinson. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 30 cents. 

The School Pronouncer Based_on Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. By William Henry P. Phyfe. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 


Na'‘ure’s Kindly Breath. 
Of all the metaphors, that which calls O “ Nature's 
” is the most apt. It is indeed ~ oe Fo 
the result of this bountiful tion 





Hon. J the well-known a — 

“T have e the Com: xy) manufac- 
tured by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN; that yg yo the exhaus- 
ted system renewed and permanent vitality, is beyond a doubt. 

nd 0 ‘s PROVIDENCE, R. I., Mar. 21, 1888. 
* P. F. JERNEGAN, *s University. 


PENFIELD, Pa., Feb. 2, 1888. 
“ ks to the Lord and Compound Oxy; I believe I am 
well.” ‘A. H. ROSENKRANS. 


SAVANNAH, Mo., Feb, 18, 1888. 
“T am bighly pleased with the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
mTon L. . 

Leap Crry, Dax., April 24, 1888. 

“T feel that the home treatment is doing me great 4 


Rzv. J. B. WHALING. 
ame | goon a_ brochure the effect of Compound 
gen on invalids suffering consum| asthma, 
chitis, de! rheu 


dyspepsia. 
1529 


PALEN, 
Street, San 





Sg oe a 
sen 

Arch Pa.; or 331 M v 
| “Philadelphia, Pa.; or 331 Montgomer. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





and August. 
comes vacant w 


VACANCIES. 


Many of the most demrable school beco! 
bably not a desira 
ich is not known almost immediately 


me vacant during July 
position in > States be- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 


New York City. 





Ch Firms. 
Copyists and to Business 
Address Cire) Ap rink Ave, 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 





American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, and 
cians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Must of Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of cb 8c! carefully recommended to 
nts. Selling and renting of school property, 
OOL FURNITURE and ls sup Best 
references furnished. 
COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th between Broadway and Fourth 


Street, 
Avenue, New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Me eale Toes BOSTON. 7 PAUL, isi. 





American Bank Building. t 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


perior Proteseors, ors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 

r ne ors, 

and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


GOOD POSITIONS airing tctechoa ear 


ng 

m mont Every week d the 

ear we have calls for teachers. me- 

even with our large we do not have just: 

the teacher who is at liberty to accept a desir- 

able place. Of course we then lose it. Such 

feaces STRIKE US payaitsd0a teachers to 
pay Ts 

in some cy. Wise teachers 


jiences 
register Agen 


improve 0 portunities. Send for circular. W. 
D. Kuan, ., UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Pluce, New York. 





often become vacant 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 


State —~ ae Chicago, Lil., Orville Brewer, 








For Begistration. Best CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
facilities, efficient ser- 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 


NO FEE 


vice, lange business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but eg competent Teachers with Established, 1855. 
Positions. , Jor stam: 





i. E AVERY, 2 West ith St., New York. 7 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 


IBOOKS y 
T cachers racine LLUES 





egant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE If you mention this 

per. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand, Many Normal 

Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 

us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 

discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L: KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


ff ----- 


\ 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 
151 Wabash Avenue, 


DRAWING MADE EASY. 2d 
SERIES, is, one frm, sty 


T 
similar designs of animals, 









birds, flowers, etc., for reproduction. 
Price, 30 cents. Ist series with designs 
a ee eee more simple, same Both 50 cents. 


Just issued. 

it | woviginal Price 12 
te) — 

pons sets $1.20. 

10 cents a set. Ex- 


cellent Supplementary Reading 


LITERARY WHIST OR GAMES 
OF GREAT MEN. onc.ct the fos 


mes ever pub- 
interesting games 

















ai — of oo Pe and works < — 

. world’s grea’ ‘oets, Prose writers, 

7 eR, __~— >" | _ statesmen, scientists, and warriors may be 

ff ae —~— s—— | acquired. Ready mber Ist. Price 
—S 35 cents. 

PLEASE . TALOGUES. GAMES FOR HOME USE. Excellent for prizes and 


TEXT-BOOKS. 12 pp. free. Of ALLT 
and SPEAKERS ®pp free. I supply teachers with ANY THING IN THEIR 
LINE promptly, and as low as any one. 


Write me, A. FLANAGAN, 185 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
A NEW BOOK OF QUESTIONS. 


Quiz MANUAL OF THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


By A. P. Sovrnwicx, author of “Handy Helps,” “Quizzism and Key,” 
etc. Canvas binding, 16mo, 132 pp. Price, 75 cts.; 40 teachers, 60 cts.; 
by mail, 6 cts. extra, 


This volume first presents questions on the Theory and Practice of Education, and 
these are followed by answers that are of sufficient length to be of real service. The 
questions cover Education, Reading, Arithmetic, Natural History, Language Lessons, 
and Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Etymology, Literature, fe ag | Psychology, 
Natural Science, Physiology, Geography, History, Penmanship, Drawing, Discipline, At- 
tention, Manual Training, Programs, Miscellaneous, etc. Much real aid to all classes of 
teachers may be got from a volume like this ; we think it possesses a value that is not 

or 








yet understood. county superintendents, examiners, principals, it will be specially 
helpful in 5 ting proper questions. There is more attention every year being given 
to Theory and Practice; once it was wholly neglected. This is the most valuable book 


for teachers Mr, Southwick has written. The answers are separated from the questions, 
so that these can be answered, and the answer in the book referred to, This book is of 
handy shape, beautifully printed, and bound in brown canvas. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 423, Siinton Plac, New York. 


1st Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
EADERS will confer a fayor men the JOURNAL when communicatin 
R by tioning & 








CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1888 and 1889 are 
ready. The assortment is large and Ape, embracing 
the best cards that can be obtained. ese packages 
will be found wonderful bargains. We advise early 
orders, as many will certainly desire to re-order. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages 
for $3.50, and 40 cts. for postage and registering, and 
of the complete 10 sets for $5.50, and 50 cts. for 
postage and registering. 

No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 
17 of L. Prang & Co., and other fine Christ- 

mas Cards, together with a Double Fringed Card 

and a handsome Birthday Card. 

2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 

10 large and finer cards from the above Pub- 

lishers, also, a fine Frosted Card and a card cut in 

form ot a Leaf. 

3.—For $100 and 6 cents for postage: 

A choice selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of 

L. Prang & Co.'s, also a souvenir booklet, and 

a fine Satin Card, 

4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 

A selection of 10 of our t and Finest 

Cards, including 1 of Prang’s Celebrated Prize 

together with a Heautiful Folding Calen- 

dar for 1889. 

5.—For $1.00 and 19 cents for postage: 10 

Double Fringed Cards ‘not folded) each in 

a separate envelope, together with a fine Book 
Mark Card mounted on satin ribbon, and a handsome folding card. 

No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 Prang’s, Tuch’s, Ward's, and other 
beautiful cards. 

No, 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 7 Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections 
from best authors; retail price, 25 and 53) cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the 
above cut by L. Prang & Co. , 

No, 8,--For $1,00 and 6 cents for postage: 7 of Prang’s best Prize Cards, celebrated the 
world over as the finest cards ever produced. 

No, 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s, 

No, 10.—SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards of Marcus Ward's, 

*s Cards, assorted. , 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and #1.00 
each, for Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary, which wil! be selected with care for different 
tastes and ages as 8 tied. 

Chromo-Lithegraph Cards by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards 


per doz., postpaid, $1. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents 
for postage. Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two 
ahke, $3.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 

Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers for safe 
tra u 


No. 





COPYRIGHT. 


nsmission. 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1889. These wiil be ready about March Ist. 
Envelopes for mailing 12 cts. for cach packet. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Weare the manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen 

PAPE Y THE POU D Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made.) 

S Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able 

awere to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
num 


r of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking 
orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when communicating 
with advertisers. 


An Important Announcement. 


It gives us pleasure to inform the educational world that we have just purchased 
of Mr. Szymour Eaton, of this city, successor to The Supplement Company, the 
entire series of books, known as “ Teachers’ Help Manuals,” 

There are few progressive teachers in America who have not heard of these Man- 
uals. There is a novelty and freshness about them which has taken the teachers by 
storm. Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense 
success of these Manuals is probably due to this fact. 


THE FIVE FOLLOWING NAMED MANUALS ARE NOW READY: 


1. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 

Do You Teach GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. You will 
get your money’s worth the first day you use it. It isu’*ta book ot questions, but a book of exercises. 
adapted to all grades. On every page you will find something entirely new. Sixteen thousan 
teachers, who are using this Manual, can testify to this fact. 


Manual of Correspondence. 
TWENTy THOUSAND Coptes of this book have been sold within a year. Several thousand copies 
have been purchased by co’ ndents in manufacturing, banking, and other mercantile establish- 
ments. One college bought one thousand copies in one lot. Like the other Manuals, this number 
covers an old field ina new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. The sample letters are 
samples from business houses, and the sample envelope addresses are photographic reproductions 
of actual business envelopes containing postage stamp, post office stamps, etc. 








Mechanics Arithmetic. 
There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to man- 
hood. The multiples and fractions and decimals and percentages which you are teaching daily will 
pe of little, it any use tothem. Here is a book which been specially ~~ tor such children. 
tS chapter head —— Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone~work, etc. 
{t contains about 600 graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
This is an ARITAMETIC On a new pian, covering primary and grammar grade work. 

prepared for teachers’ use, it has mee y 

number of schools. If 

Manual and you will 

answers, 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

Thisis a i oo ae book. Itis intensely interestin 
prepared by Prof. A. D, CapgL, of Cambri University, England. The price of the English 
edition is equivalent to $1.35 of our money. ur edition is similar to the English edition, except 
that dollars and cents are substituted where necessary for pounds, shillings, and pence. Thousands 
of copies have already been sold both here and in England. 


SEVERAL OTHERS WILL SOON FOLLOW. 


PRICE IN PAPER BINDING, 25 CENTS, OR 5 FOR $1.00; CLOTH, 40 CENTS, EACH 
OR 5 FOR $1.75. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. 


G2 TgacHERs who have ordered and paid for numbers announced, but not yet issued, wil 
receive their Manuals as soon as published by us. Mention this paper. 


Although 
y been adopted as a supplementary text-book in a large 
ou are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in arithmetics, buy this 
nd on every page. much that is fresh and attractive. The book contains 


from cover to cover. The work was 


Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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D f 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
t h, ete., ing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilta 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 





only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








, AS MILK, 
pe a 

- delicate stomach can take 

d Remarkable as a 
- j, FLESH PRODUCER, 


Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


; y 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES or 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


[Aut Devacisrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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NDERWEAR 
FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN «| 





Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 
SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS 


WARNER BROS., 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, UEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS POsT. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
Set Sig trae aya wile uate Tote 
mo ,» exce undays, ns for 
North, Bast, om West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the a. and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, far 
East and West, at principal Railroad and ~ 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadwi 
J. H. ALLAtRE, General Ticket it, pier 
N. B., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. WATERS, Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


byrne: will confer a favor by mention- 
ing ScHooL JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers 





















| THE: PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





A new work has just been issued, which 
it is believed successfully fills the middle 
und between technical grammar on 
e one hand, ‘and aimless, diffuse lan- 
guage lessons on the other. A definite 
plan is unfolded through a series of les- 
sons which combine simplicity and accu- 
racy. The objective method is employed 
throughout. Step by step the essential 
facts of language are developed from the 
knowledge already possessed by the pupil; 
Yo out the exercises given, the 
child must become acquainted, almost 
—soaeny: with the correct use of 
language. he title of the book is 
Greene’s First Lessons in English; it is 
handsomely illustrated, and is published 
by Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., Phila. 


Teachers are very much interested in 
two new books in Maxwell’s English 
Grammar Course. No. 2 is just published, 
and is entitled ‘‘ Introductory ns in 

i Grammar,” for use in lower 
grammar grades, by William H. Maxwell, 
M.A., Ph.D., superintendent of public 
instruction in Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 3 is 
in press, and is entitled ‘‘ Advanced Les- 
sons in English Grammar,” for use in 
higher grammar classes. These books 
together form a series admirably adapted 
to the wants of graded schools, whether 
in the city or country, and can be confi- 
dently recommended on account of their 
literary and practical value. They are 
published by Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
111 William St., N. Y. 


Teachers have learned to put full confi- 
dence in those agencies that merit it by 
reason of careful attention to the interests 
of their patrons and continued efficient 
service. Teachers who have done busi- 
ness with the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, of 23 Union Square, 
New York, of which Mrs. M. J. Young- 
Fulton is the capable manager, will re- 


member that this agency introduces to| Goa 


colleges, schools, and families, superior 
professors, principals, assistants, tutors, 
and governesses for every department of 
instruction, and recommends good schools 
to parents. 


The Eclectic Series of Angular Penman- 
ship announced by Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., of Cincinnati, New York, and Bos- 
ton, is meeting with great success, It is 
a complete course of instruction for ladies 
in the present fashionable angular pen- 
manship, by Prof. John P. Gordon, ome 
don, and practice cards by R. and L. 
McLaurin. It includes copy books, in- 
cluding books of notes and practice cards. 
This writing is getting extremely popular. 


Those who have occasion to use school 
and fessional laboratories will be 
pl to remember that Messrs. Jas. W. 
Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of philosophical, electrical, and 
chemical apparatus, have a stock of new 
table oT , and superior lever air- 
pumps. e gives the lowest rates 
to schools. Correspondence is desired. 
Mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Behold the brawny batter bunt, 
The blithely bg ce oc eng ! 
ld him, 


“*T cannot more beho: 
For he is not there at all.” 


O, hear the harrowing 

Broom on Indiana’s dusky shore! 
*O, no, I cannot hear it, 

For I’m deaf as a barn door.” 

Then why don’t you try Peck’s Patent 
Improved Cushioned Ear Drums, which 
are said to perfectly restore the hearing, 
whether deafness is caused by colds, fevers, 
or injuries to the natural drums. They 
are invisible, comfortable, always in posi- 
tion. Write to F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, 
cor. 14th St., New York. 


Both laboratories and schools desiring 
chemical apparatus and pure chemicals— 
either for e —— i rofessional 
P , can depend upon being supplied 
rrith the best goods at the lowe nse by 
Messrs. Eimer and Amend, 211 Third 
avenue, New York, importers and manu- 
facturers of Chemi Apparatus, and 
Chemically Pure Chemicals for Chemists, 
Coll , Schools and Laboratories. Bun- 
sen’s ers and Combustion Furnaces 
are a specialty in their manufacture. 

If you have a cough or cold, do not fail 
to take immediate measures for relief, 
and while you are about it, don’t forget 
to try Pisa’s Cure for Consumption, which 


is said to be one of the best h medi- 
cines in the market. §8. Larry, druggist, 
of Allegheny, Pa., says, ‘‘I have a per- 
sonal knowledge of its beneficial effects, 
and reco: it.” 





FALL [SSUES—1888. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev. C. 


S. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 300 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

The author does not follow the beaten track of 
commentators, but presents in his own happy 
manner new phases and fresh illustrations of 
Scripture, by which the reader is instructed and 
enriched. 

These ‘‘ Studies” elucidate from week to wee! 
the Sunday-school lessons for first half of 1889. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Rey. James 
Stalker, M,A., with map. 12mo0. 183 pp. Cl., % 

A aew and admirable work on this inexhaustible 


theme. 

“1t would be hard to put within the same com- 
pass more that is valuable.”—Christian Inquirer. 

“ Bible class teachers cannot do better than to 
provide themselves with this book.”—Ewvangelist. 

NEWLY ENLISTED. Rev. T. L. Cuyier, D.D. 
Square l6mo. 160 PP. Paper. 25 cts. Cloth, 0 cts. 
Cloth gilt, 75 cts. Counsels for young converts 
by this prince among pastors. ica’ to Mr. 
Moody. A Companion to “ Heart Life.” 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE 
PULPIT. C. J. Jones, D.D. 12mo. 540 pp. $1.25. 

A truly wonderful story—the life of a sailor be- 
fore the mast, its rough and oy experiences, 
bis transformation into a faithful Chi tmini- 
ster, and some wonders of grace God wrought 
through his labors. 

JUDGE HAVISHAM’S WILL. I. T. Hop- 
kins, author of ‘“* Good-Times Girls,” ete, 1%mo, 
4cuts. 311 pe: $1.25. 

A story that keys will enjoy, illustrating the 
power of firm faith under trial. The young hero 
will be admired for his sterling manly q ties. 

MARGIE AT 1T1HE HARBOR-LIGHT. 
Rey. E A. Rand. 12mo. 6cuts. 264pp. $1. 

A sequel to “ Her Christmas and Her Easter ;’’ 
breezy with the same fresh sea-air; stirring and 
helpful. 

CHANGING PLACES; or, how One Boy 
Climbed Up and Another Slipped Down. 
Miss C. M. Trowbridge, author of * Victory at 
Last.“ 12mo. 4cuts. 217 pp. Cloth, 9 cents. 

Ful of incidents sugges in the title: more 
than hinting to boys how they may succeed 1n life 

RERNI1E’S LIGHT. Minnie E. Kenney, author 
of “Mrs. Morse’s Girls.’ 12mo. 4cuts. 272 pp. 
Cloth $1.10. The charming story of a youss est 
whose light was kindled at a Mission Sabbath 
School and brought cheer to many in dark places. 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Helen P. 
Strong, author of “His Abiding Presence.” 
Monotint booklet. Daintily illustrated. Cover 
in colors and gold. La 16mo. 3pp. $1. 

An elegant gift and devotional volume, full of 
exquisite designs in harmony with the inspired 
words with which the church in all ages praises 


THE SEA IS HIS; or, Words of Comfort 
for the Sea and Shore. Susan A. wh. 24mo. 
48 pp. 50 cents. 

n ten colors and gold. Elegantsea and shore 
views and sea mosses, on alternate pages with 
choice gems from God’s Word and our best poets. 

STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. Miss E. A. 
Hunter. 4to. 634x844 in. 89 pp. 50c. Numerous 
illustrations. andsome chromo cover. A fas- 
cinating book for the nursery, with much quiet 
humor; sure to be a universal favorite and home 
classic. 

PICTORIAL WALL-ROLL. 13x20 in. ® 
pp. on walnut roller. 75c. A choice full page 
P cture on each page, with a few lines of sugges- 

ive explanation. Pictures tell a whole story 
without a word. 

APPLES OF GOLD. Four col’d pictures. 
200 othercuts. 208 pp. 4to. Cl., back, limpcover. 
50 cents. 

DEAR OLD STORIES TOLD ONCE 
MORE. Quarto. In six parts. Bright chromo, 
stout paper cover. 15 cts. each. 20 cts. 
Each contains six Bible Stories, with tull- 
page lllustrations, one colored. 

FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1889. 
Ilustrated. Single copies, 10 cts.; $1 per dozen ; 
$7 per 100; $60 per 1,000. A househo ure. 


Mmerican Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 54 Bromfield St., 
Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
93 State St., Rochester; 122 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 735 Market St., San Francisco. 





R. H. MACY &C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK, 


Sanitary Woo! Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN FRO 
THE BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLANG 
AND AMERICA. 
AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERS 
ECIAL DI ALERS IN T 

















RA SING 20 CENTS E! 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER’S” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


, _. |ALL MANUFACTURE 
MEN'S UNLAUN-! ON THE PREMISES. 


DERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHIL- BE aTREOUe » 
DREN’S MUSLIN UN- WORKMANSHIP 

DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 








BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWA OROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS’ OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 

9c. TO 10.99, BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 

CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 





No, 45 of the American Edition of ’ 


PARIS ILLUSTRE, 


Published by Gouprt & Co., 
has an exquisite frontispiece, of merit fully 
equal to a 


Superior Oil Painting. 
Paris Illustre has no rival among ilustrated 
weeklies, either in Europe or America. Price 25 
cents per copy. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
New York and London. 





A LONG NEEDED BOOK. 





How 


TO TEACH MANNERS 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By Mrs. Jutta M. Dewey, Principal of the Normal School at Lowell, 
Mass., formerly Superintendent of Schools at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Cloth, 16mo, 104 pp. Price, 50 cts.; fo teachers, 40 cts.; by mail, 


5 cts. extra, 


This volume will prove to be most helpful to the teacher who desires her pupils to be 


well-mannered. 
manners of a pupil of little im 
girls are to be fathers and mothers ; 


It is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers consider the 
rtance, so long as he is industrious. 


But the boys and 


t some of the boys will stand in places of importance, 
as professional men, and they will carry the mark of ill-breeding all their lives. 


Manners 


can be taught in the school-room ; they do not require much time ; they render the school- 


room more attractive, they banish tendencies to misbehavior. 
Dewey has shown how manners can be taught. 


In this volume Mrs. 
The method is to present some fact of 


deportment, and then lead the children to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why good 


manners are to be learned and practiced. 
to teachers of all kinds of schools. 


We believe such a book will be very welcome 
It is the best presentation of the subject we have seen. 


The printing and binding is exceedingly neat-and attractive. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {as Clinton Place, New York. 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








FR™svess will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when commuzica 
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|FOR CONSUMPTION 
Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 
cine. I have a personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—§. Larry; Druggist, Allegheny, Pa. 








6 eee publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


| of the skin, scalp, and bl 


4 
PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Cutioura Remeous Cure 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 


from Pimpces to Sororutas 
N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTICURA REMEDreEs are held by 
ee A+ upon thousands whose lives hav e 
pene by the cure of agonizin 
humiliating, ite scaly, and pimply disease g 
00d, with loss of hai 
he great Skin’ Cure, and CONIOURA 
epar an exquisite rpoarhampg al prepyred from 





CUTICURA, 


t, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
| ilood Purifier, internally =e itive cure for 
disease, from 


phe form of skin a 
to scrofula. 





rsdlde everywhere Prige. Corn ya, 10 Boe. Bo. 
$1. Pre creas 
Pavsnne AND CHEMICAL Co., pared by Mass, 

les, blackheads, chapped an and o oily aA 

Bar ee ee by Curicura So y 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains ond Wi War 
\ = cured by CuTrcuRA ANTI- 
E mt DEAF 
oa yr Davus Pi Perfectly. Te. 
deaf. 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
the only? pain-killing plaster 
store the Hearin 


CURE" 





ways t 
Witetck HIsvOx. 858 
ork, 
book of proofs FREE. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 











Awarded highest honors at 


net x 
Phila. 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Sete lin, 1877 | Frankfort,” 1881 
s, 1878 Tdam, 
New Orleans, 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 











$1 000 GASH FOR THE BEST GUESS!! 
gumemmmmmees $20.000 in Cash to be Given FREE to Subsoribers. 


A quart of yellow corn has been put into one of Mason’s “the ember 
measure is the ordinary quart measure, and noone knows the nu r of ele’. Tn 
mtains. The jar has been deposited in the vauits of a New York safe 


best guesses as to the number of kernels of corn the jar a+ 





deposit com: 
until the no enqunetion of Oe this 4-y >. Ist, Ika 
Ss. 











cents is the 
cae --, 4 by ves, ~e- for evor the 


nearest ¥ 
end HE ONE 
$1 O00, and the next will be entitied to 


ption 
This offer te is pe ide for the Mine sole ee 





List OF PRESENTS TO BE Civ WAY 

1 it te h t ber of k 

; Presen ° the person guessing # e be eucvest teas r —f = sues 
i - pe 4s making the » next best guess, - se3 
5 Presents to the + persons making the next best a sega 3190 he 500 
20 oo “ 20 . “ +. oe -« 25 o eo 
50 oe “ 50 “7 “oe +. “ “ ct) 10 oe 0 
100 “ “ 100 “ “ “ « “ “ & * 500 
200 “ “ 200 “ “ “ “ “. o 2.50 . ps 44 
500 te oe 5600 “ “ - “ “ oe 2 . 1, oO 
8,500 oo . 8,500 os + . co “ * 1 oe 8,500 
4,389 Preeents, - 2e se © Amountingto $10,000 


CONDITIONS © 8 seri sori scriber to°TI 2 THLE NEW YORK MAGAZIN Ey and sends FIFTY © CENTS fore atx 


lar subscription price, 
; ” ——s we pelleve will be so yom gt Ly you will become a 
Fen BRUA HY di, 1880, Shot pron ees theo 
Witose: cept Is Fier RECEIVED WILL GET THE FILST PRESENT 
e second. and so on. 


—To those who a form clubs among their friends, we will send 
TO CLUB b RAISERS, :. veh vA a a nf twelve for $5; bey Red for i; fifty for qe eee 
subscri| n plain the name and address 


=<) peers one of the most popular publi- 
cations of the day. ‘ty NE ~~ eotadcer angen is replete wi the c hi ure of the da. A 
and contains a rest from the most noted authors rs. Itis ‘ustrated, of hig: 
jporal iy and the oat Brvnince e and propose Sospeed a ee mo. in order to 
itin wt howwag, As to our Telia rejlebility we er to F. Co., iz Agents, 
well & Co., inters and Lithographers, ff Street, R. Y. ; Rogers & Co., 
orany commercial pited 


Bankers one Pearl Btret; Boston agency 
Money may be y postal note, money order or registered 
: WASHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 9 Murray St., New York, 
OUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 








no sense a pay- 
ernels of corn coun resents awarded 


correct number of kernels 1 the er contains. the one 
uld two or more perso: e actual number, 


r. Stamps in amounts less than $1.00. 





Resvees will confer a favor by mantic the JoURNAL when communicat- 


ing with advertisers. 





P. 0. Box 289. 






inducements erst xt. 
orders for our yn fs 
beautiful Gold Band > 

Gold Band ‘Rose 


Toilet Set, or 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 
Pas! na COP HELIS, od meSure & 
crea th Cals Wand or Mon Moss 


hite Set, 
Watch, or Webster's U Dictionary. 
of seeds Sok prebenee as we, 
eee 












Lamp, or 
0 Bega silat ine head aol det 
Por full, particulars, 


}f THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 





An investment in knowledge always 
pays the best interest. 


Educating the homes, we evangelize 
the world 


To choose time is to save time. 


True science cannot impose a limit to 
thought, nor tolerate an impediment to 
its progress. 


Man’s life is a progress and not a sta- 
tion. 


Above all nations is humanity. 


Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound together. 

The chief source of self-happiness is the 
act of making others happy. 


Let learning be without 
piety without cant. 


pedantry ; 


Our choices are our destiny. 


In essentials unity, in non-essentials 
liberty, and in all things charity. 


The wisest man may be wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. 


Clark’s Improved School Stencils, 44 E. 
14th Street, (Union Square,) New York. 
The most successful and popular device 
for saving money, time and labor ever 
offered 10 teachers. Complete catalogue 
including the announcement of our new 
series of Industrial Drawing-Figures, sent 
on application. Samples mailed on receipt 
of 20 cents in one cent stamps. 


The only way to know what is true, is 
to do what is true. 


How forcible are right words ! 


The man who thinks he can do it is 
more than half right. 


When growth ceases, decay begins. 


The right to live invclves the purpose 
to live aright. 


Good company and good conversation 
are the sinews of virtue. 


A man who is good for making excuses 
is good for nothing else. 


Labor rids us of three great evils—irk- 
someness, vice, and poverty. 


There is not a moment without some 
duty. 
Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption. 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also > sitive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested ts wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of c , to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, nch, or English, 
with f rections for preparing’ and using. 
Sent by mail y= addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


They are to be —- the most who have 
nothing todo. They are happy who must 
needs keep moving in the groove of duty. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge us 
by what we have already done. 


IMPORTANT, 


Wheo visiting New York City, save Ragg 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at the 
pg Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


00 “Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
btn per day. Base a plan, Elevators and 
odern 
Restaurao te supplied with the best. 
stages, and clovpted railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less mo! atthe Grand Union 
Hote! than any other first-c hviel in the City. 


APVICE TO MOTHERS, 
—_ WINSLOW'S 800T at 


SEAT i WIND COLIC and is the B - 
FOR DIAERAGEA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


An honest man can’t live by flattery. 

Would you hear a sweet and pleasing 
5 speak sweetly and pleasantly your- 

All must retrograde if they do not ad- 
vance. 

Youth should be a savings bank. 

The only failure a man ought to fear, is 
failure in cleaving to the purpose he sees 
to be best. 


Ail prosperity begins in obedience, 


The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Diffi- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces; strengthens ths 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 
There is no other preparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 


“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.’’"— Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was taken 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 


ately relieved and continued to improve 
until entirely recovered.’’—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


** Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the kings, brought on by an 
incessant cough whieh deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 

an to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
ew bottles of this medicine cured me.” 
Mrs. E. Coburn, 19 Second st., Lowell, 
Mass. 


“For children afflicted with colds, 


coughs, sore throat, or “ery I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 


more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I have found it, also, inv alu- 
able in cases of W hooping Cough.” _— 
Aun Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Gherty Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO’S 
Educational Publications. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


16 large pages. Weekly, per year $2.50 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


AND Pracricat Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 

12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 1.25 


The Reading Circle Library. 
No, r. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. -50 
- 50 


2. Froebel’s Autobiog 
** 4. Wilhelm's Students’  ealendar. 


.80 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. .50 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention, -50 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 

Teacuinc Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “ Quincy Methods.” 

Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 





Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.26 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ence AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 


Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 

etry: tee Day. Six pe -80 
Song Tre Treasures, ular school 

68 pp. aright, inal music. .15 

Pooler’s N. Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 

The Best Hundred Books. .20 


20 cent. discount to t 
qamalty % per cent. of price) except these thirked 


28 Clinton Place, New York, 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 
October 8, 1888, 
Messrs, D. APPLETON & Co., NEw YorE. 

Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE 
Dreysprina’s ‘‘ THE CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GERMAN,” “GERMAN VERB 
DRILL,” and ** FIRST GERMAN READER,” and have, in part, also tested the method 
which they illustrate. They seem to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil com- 
mand of what he knows, which the ordinary ‘‘ Readers” fail to do. They supply the 
vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress it by repetition, in modi- 
fled relations, upon the pupil’s memory. Altogether they embody the best method 
for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 





Eclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC ANGULAR HAND. 


We have just added to our list: 


A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the F tees ad esent —a Anouter 
Penmanship, by Prof. John P. Gordon, London, and by R. 


McLaurir 
‘ INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Eclectic wn Hand, oix copy books, : including books of £ notes, invitations ando ther 











form 8 cents. 
Practice Cards, ” r cards in envelope same size as copy y books, per set, - - - 15 cents. 
Complete set of the ‘Kelectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examination, - - 65 cents. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Our Republic: --. A Civil Government for High School and Academies 


Prof. M. B. C. TRUE, yo of Civil Government of 
on JOHN 
HN W . DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd, of 
Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention, 











The Historic 





LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 wie anaes, Somnearyte. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much ae Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise ean y, and * btfully in one year.”—MIL/ 
irgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Saliust uvenal, Livy, Homer's Riad, ¢ Gospel of 8 St. John, and 
hon’s 4 wabaen, ean each to teachers, eie0 80. 
Clark's Practical and Tyegressins Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to ail other systems, ice to ‘Teachers, $1.10, 
t’s Standard Speakers, hay od 8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoul 





am 





Hi . Manesca’s French Series, et 
Ee" Sample - ages of Interlineare Fal fend for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
TEACHERS ELOCUTION, 
(From the Brooklyn Daily Times.) 


DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


If so, send to us. We have the best variety 
of Speakers, Dialogues, Readings, Plays, etc., to 
be ee Boston. Here are some of the books 

u 
Yo Nw’s NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c. 
CHILDRES’S HOUR. B Mrs. M. B, ©. Slade. 
nm ogUu otuion ngs, eaux. 
Charades, Blackboard ; 


A Successful Teacher of Elocution. 


“Miss Adela Rankin, a. lady in the foremost 
ranks of elocutionists has the happy seoalty 
being able to impart to others the knowledge 
herself possesses. Miss Rankin’s po = 
the lungs, enlarges the chest an ves to weak 
and sickly pupils robustness of fom and vigor- 
ous health. She has lately taken up the treat- 
ment = stammering and has met with remark- 


able s' 
For ‘further rticulars address 31 East 17th S8t., 
. O. Box 234, Jamaica, L. I. 


New York, or 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters 
soaks. FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, Tr. 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE: yal pee panes Tuition - 
- term. nd room es 8 
eat and Tlocteie Li 


— Wonk. 

Price, 50 cents. For llustrated Calendar ght, $8 to $1 fui 1 rmation, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kind address 

Song Book, Words and Music. By Mrs. Louise | ¥, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, Price 50 cents. 
e TALK ABOUT “ REDUCED PRICES!” 


Just issued 
Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. We are now selling a CHENEY 12 INCH FULL- 
Henry As YOUNG & CO. errno inet PERPECILY suis 
< ¥ FACTORY. Other sizes and styles in proportion. 
SIMPLIFIED! Descriptive circular and price-list to any address. 


a. W. A. CHOATE & CO., General School Fur- 
German—Spanish. | nishers, 08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Clear, concise, practical manuals for class- 


room or self instructor. By Prof. A. K 
New York. Spx simen copy of either boo! 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 MuRRAy 8r., NEW YORK. 





boards. Price 
EXHIBITION DAYs. By 
Dialogues, 8) hes, Tableaux, Charades, 
board Exerc etc., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol, 
16mo, boards. Prive ‘ahs as Paper 30 cents. 
PLEASANT TIMES. Manion Wayland. 
Containing | omg onion 
Songs, etc., cos fe 50 cen 
KINDERGARTER SONGS AND PLAYS. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 











Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions. 
Whereas: The 


upolis, Cincinnati and 





35th YEAR AS GLOBE meyer eck mg” 


GLO BE Prices reduced fro 


e to $h.08 g2.b0%e $17.00 to 300. 
pm ed aig) argh, $5.00 to to $2.25. 
NIMS & Ki KNIGHT, Troy N. Y. 


PLAYS i 





Be it Resolved: ore starting 
ney it is Goop POLICY Cy poe Fen 6. 
McCorM( 0K, Gen’) Passenger 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 





slognes, Tableaux, for 
Club & Parlor. Best out. Oatea 
free. T. 8. Danison,Chicago,ILL 








JUST PUBISHED. 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE, NUMBER 2. 


INTRODUCTORY og ne in ENCLISH CRAMMAR, 


For eee ale in A grammar 
oe on, in Broo! 


as children 


H. MAXWELL, M.A. Ph.D., Sapertstentont of 
12mo. Cloth. Price for examination, 40 cts, 


pn, N. ye {toc pages, 
oar this volume is to present as much of the science of grammar, with its applications, 
een the ages of ten and twelve can appreciate, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE, 


NUMBER 1. 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANCUACE and COMPOSITION. 
For use in primary classes. 12mo. Boards. 144 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
IN PRESS. 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE, 


NUMBER 3. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 


For use in rammar Classes. These books poy Reh A. Pg 
mar which will take a —— place between it > Ce — into lang pe and simple, 
and technical Grammar. They wil rably adapted to a graded 


whether in the city or country, ha i, be de confidently recommended on account of their lite 
post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


and practical value. Sent 


schools, 
iterary 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. 
ance, deportment and reci' 
No.3. “ MONTHLY YEAR 
parents ; one card is used for a year. 


‘CARD, » is a mon report-card, with eoctiie. for 
Price, $3. per hundred. 


“DAIL MO THLY RECORD,” is a pocket dail cless_book for recording attend- 
? a - tion ; names written Let onee a rong cents. 


on ty 
Without envelopes $2.00 per 103 


No. 4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,’ differs from No. 3, in being ws used for a term, instead of for a 
year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 


No.5. “WEEKLY 
vendre. Without envelopes $2700. 


TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 


Price, $3.00 per 


Samples of Nos. 8, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


JOHNSON’S 
[Jniversal (fyclopedia. 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ANDDEALERS IN 
Models, 


Drawing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-RBooks on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ion 4 a spear MODELS, 
Th MODELS: hi aon special: designed for th 
ere ave ns y de ‘or the 
moshing of Form and Dra in Prim and Gram 
= i Ce of be th Solids 8 and nd Tablets 
ore a@ care y grad a 
the greatest regard for accuracy = 
furvished rd i lowest ble p and ae have 
been adopted cities ot ot the country, and 
are abso! cy ie ° to the correct teaching 
<= ss and in every stage, and especially 
a 
yor, X... .. and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





COLD WEATHER MUSIC BO: KS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling with- 
ered leaves that ta the window pane, 
harmonize well wi 4 owest music the 
cheerful so Lo are to make winter homes 
attractive. —_ fuel, bring in a goodly 
quantity of = - 


NEw a BOOKS. 
These new books are every day more in favor: 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, PIANO CLASSI 


cs, 
SONG CLASSICS, SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW R 


VOICES, CLASSIC pe  . \  naemaed 
BARITONE AND BASS 80 h $1. 
PRAISE Is [cone Fad oe 2) por doz.) is the 
or Home and 
Vestry ao 
LET THE CHILDREN SING from Menard’s 
Songs for dergarten and 
Schools (30 cts.) or Jenk’s Songs 
for aittle Ones ( 
Songs (35 cts., $3. 
sweet child’s songs. 
GIVE YOUR AID in getting up a rousing good 
ane Singing Class to use Song Harmony 
Nota $0 per oa doz.) Full of of most ST 
Secular. Song Man 
Book’ 3 (60 cts., Ne ace) is also u good 
collection, mostly secular. 
TELL THE TEMPERANCE F. PEOPLE that no 
better Tempera yf may k has ap’ 
than Bell« Of Victory { cts., $3.60 per doz.) 
XMAS IS Comin. "Remus for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. &. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


How to Study Geography, 


By ) otldy Ww. Ay omen 


and Games 
) or Children’s School 
per doz.) All have very 





ecmagnicesge gxzotign opto ont fe, 
eac w 

rinciples and lans of an of itser ~ Me A 
Peete ts mate the 


rot all Geographical Tn are. 400 pages. 


2. Prperalice for teaching, with plan of work. 

. Course of rey J for — erates. Primary and 
rammar, 4. Suggestions and directi 

teaching. 5. 


7. 

Spring etic by Mrs. ED. Sti Straight and Geo, 

wis how toon manke the ma adled am — 
FRANCIS ParRK 


meet - aoe 
cis Stuart Park 


Srelses in Hlooution, $105 Both books 





| HARMAN SOrt hoépy. 


Most com: work published on _= sub; 


appendix contains 6,400 w: 


Primary ee obscure —F hg but also 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critical Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall publish shortly 2 new edition of 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and ” the text of a 
is that of the third English edition, mpreoed oy Mz. 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected Works. 
This has been annotated and furnished 
with numerous exp! 
uskin’s other 





“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable readin 
book, es for girls, both on account of the 
ease and grace of its ae: and on account of its 
su veness and ‘ul moral influence. 


notes are the result of practical experience 
in the class-room, and are not only to 
to arouse an 
terest in the serious study of literature 
Tz extracts —-. cuflcientiy full 
and inte’ encourage pu ‘urther 
study of "Ruskin. 2m 0. Cloth. 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


pc en 


“ It makes the Science 
possible in The Couns > eed 
*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LI PPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Re mei pe a6 Otros Ny mar “ees 
Put liahers lishers Of Seb and College Text- etc. 
ool Stations and Supplies. 
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